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PricE TEN CENTS.] 


Flower Pots. 


We give peasiet attention to private trade, and keep 
always on hand a large and selected stock of perfectly 
made Pots, as follows : 


Hand-made, old from 4-inch to 24-inch inclusive. 
Machine-made, from 2-inch to Bye toys aig sides. 
‘ “Standards,” from 13-inch to 12-inch inclus 
Distance should not — private trade aa using 
the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 


very low and breakage nominal. Correspon ence so- 
licited. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


WANTED, 
"Tae PRACTICAL GARDENERS, 


one to take charge of hardy plants 

and a flower garden, the other to be 

thoroughly posted in vegetable growing. 
Apply, with full particulars, to 

HORTICULTURE, Box851, New York City. 


SHRUBBY SPIRAZAS, 


Arizfolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttei, etc. 


OSES 


CLEMATIS, 


HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 


Spirtea Japonica grandiflora, New. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 
STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 


We Gety all competition in quality of goods, prices 


[LANDSCAPE-ART-AND FORESTRY! 


Copyright, 1891, by THe Garpen anp Forest PusiisHinGc COMPANY. 


F:-HO 


HORTICULTURE 


[$4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE 


ARDY PLANTS. 


Orchid Exhibition. Seaasnee 


HRYSANTHE MUMS. 


A rem selection of the varieties for which I 
received First Prizes at the most important Exhi- 
bitions last year. All the finest 


WATER LILIES 


also for sale by 


W. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, Staten Island, W. Y. 
OOK-KEEPER AND CLERK WANTED. 


One who has had experience in a Nurse 
establishment preferred. Must be steady and 
of good habits. 


J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


Every one interested in Horti- 


culture is cordially invited to 
attend an Exhibition of Orchids 
at the United States Nurseries, 
Short Hills, N. J.,. February 9th 
to 14th inclusive. 
Respectfully, 
PITCHER & MANDA. 


FITZWATER®= 


PLATESand 
FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim’td, Himrods, 


CIRCULARS 
Send 10 cents for PF AR 


Illuminated Calendar 
and 3 Colored Plates. 
For icon seeneemmnen. Dumiatn 


j RINTIN paseo, Fruit Growers, Farm- 


ers, etc., ® specialty. boty tt ay dn e of electroty pe 

gute fer Meseratiog gga free. Outs for sale. 
sod tage trom 4s eee TF 

DePey's Electric "Printing orks, Syracuse, N. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
Falls or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
rama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 

SOLID ge geen between New York and Chicago. 
No ch e of cars. VESTIBULED LIMITED 
(strictly first-class), ——— extra charge for fast 
time ana superior se 

RINEARSON, “General Passenger Agent. 


oy mr reliable machine made. Fully guaranteed. 


OLp FASHIONED 
GARDENS. 


Designed and planted with hardy 
material. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 


62 DrvonsHIRE STREET, 


and shipping advantages. Send for list. 
SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., 8; Syracuse, N. Y. 
Used by a By teaeing Fes re raisers. //you wish to know 
about this really first-class Incubator send for 


THE THERMOSTATIC INGUBATOR 25isesesesss os 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
Special Importation for Ros for Rose-house purposes. 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. NG E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
131, 188,135 & 137 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


POSITION AS CARDENER 


War. by a man of extended experi- 
ence with all kinds of plants in private 
places and commercial establishments, famil- 
lar with every branch of horticulture—a skilled 
grower of fruits and vegetables, of roses, trees 
and hardy shrubs, and of all hot-house plants. 
The best of references given. Age 45. Ad- 
dress, T. H. G., Newport Ave., Wooo, R.1L 


GL A S C For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES 
Importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 





WVAUKECAN 
INURSERIES 


NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 
inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of 
Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies 
concolor, a limited stock of fine specimens, 
six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 

Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest TREE SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Wa!nut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C, & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


7o HAVE 1rOVU 


SATISFIED 


With the quuiity of our Seeds, 

And our way of doing Business, 

Is the only Advertisement 

Of permanent value to us. 

A trial order will prove that 
BURPEE’S Seeds are the Best 
It is possible to produce. 

Write to-day for a FREE Copy of 


Burpee’s Farm Annual ,$¢ 


1891 
Which honestly tells all about Seeds. 
Moderate Prices and Liberal Premiums. 
Rare Novelties, exclusively our own. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Six days earlier than 
any variety te: ted atthe 
Agricu't’l Ex. Grounds 
at Geneva, N.Y. Color 
greenish white: pulp 
tender, sweet end de- 
licious. The onl 
that ranks first 


cr t » jeformation. Agents wented 
circulars IN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


To Enjoy « Cup of] of Rerfeet such a degree of popularity that it is 
A 


Sen, 
of 9% pounds of Fine fo either 
ng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpow- 
youee Hyson, Mixed, English 
kfast, or Sun Sun Chop, sent 
ny ‘mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 
particular and state what kind of hem ou want. Great- 
est inducement ever off to ers for our este 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baki Powder. For full 
ticulars address THE GREAT ERICAN TEA 0. 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York, 


The Gill Engraving Co., 
39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


Cuts from Photographs, Pen and Ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zinc 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Half-Tone. 


+ al 
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Parsons & Sons Co. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer 


| Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Prunus Pissardi, 


on its own roots, exquisite crimson foliage. 


Hardy Azaleas, 


well known for their beauty. 


Malus Halleana, 


(syn. Parkmani.) 


The above are all perfectly hardy in} brought to us by Dr. Hall in 1862; first sent 


out by us in 1865. Its petite buds are bright- 


est crimson of exceptional beauty, and well 


known. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


[MUSHROOM SPAWN. 2.0": 
SFRESHLY INPORTED.— qu: 

of Py maine te 

Inthe county. ireohont 

teed the BEST he! 

E WORLD. ay be 

quality, when you oon rect 

the beat 


ices 
for fiat ari > 
By 22 =. # —_ 
for $1.00. By cageems, Fen Fifty 
— ds for $5. One 
feet by 4. Specia —-. 


John Gardiner & Co., 2 


United States 
Mutual 


‘ACCIDENT 


Association 


by its justice and liberality has won 


to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 


a ty. 
relied ‘ 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Pears’ Soap 


(Scented and Unscented) 
SECURES A 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE GARRETT PICKET AND 
WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
Weaves to the posts, A universal 
favorite. Thousands in use, Guar. 
anteed. Freight paid. Agents 
are reporting big sales. Machines, 
Wire, etc., at wholesale direct 

from fac’ to Farmers. 
ae ‘a GAB the man- 


a. GARKETT, 
NSFIELD. On10. 


NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue. 


Respectfully, 
PITCHER & MANDA. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of 100 ‘es > be 
Peonies os Tepeth Pe th many NEW 
e er 
sO ga! not before offered. 


- MEYERS, 
Lock Ail: E —Late Woorson & Co—Pagsaic, N. J. 


pee Novelty Hot-Air Furnaces. 


EXPOSE AN IMMENSE 
HEATING SURFACE. 


Extracts all the heat 
from the gases. 
Furnishes Pure Warm 
Air in Abundance. 


Universally Satisfactory. 


Send for Deseriptive Book. 


Abram Coz Store Co,, 
SE; . 
Agents for New England, 


Boston Furnace C6,, 


79 and 81 Blackstone Street, 
BOSTON. 


HRYSANTHEMUM 
AND BEGONIAS. 


‘Best in Cultivation. Choice Prize Sg tt yore 
Seed, 25c.; Mam AULDING. < Seed, 35c. oe 
list. f. Ht. SPA’ G, Orange, W.J. Box 2000. 


New 
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Congress and the National Forests. 


ERSONS who appreciate the important influence which 
our forests exert upon the well-being of the nation are 
often impatient at the apathy and dilatoriness of Congress 
in taking measures for their protection. It is true that our 
law-makers seem strangely inactive in this matter when we 
consider the energy they display in affairs of much smaller 
moment. Certain it is that no subject is likely to be 
brought before Congress which approaches this in the 
gravity of its ulterior consequences. A few years ago Mr. 
Carl Schurz, who not only has a comprehensive knowledge 
of European forests, but has been in a position while Secre- 
tary of the Interior to obtain special information as to the 
waste of the timber on our public domain, stated in a pub- 
lic address that he considered this question one of para- 
mount importance ; that discussions of tariff and currency 
and other economic problems might be postponed to some 
future day, for mistakes in this direction might be rectified 
by a change of system, and the losses incurred might be 
retrieved; but he added that ‘‘if the destruction of our 
forests goes on at the present rate it may bring on a train 
of disasters from which the country may never recover.” 
This is a simple, unexaggerated statement of a truth which 
neither Congress nor the people of the country seem to 
realize. The untold millions of dollars which vanish into 
smoke every year by forest-fires ; the additional millions 
which are stolen from the public domain and wasted ; the 
millions more which are destroyed by flocks and herds, not 
to speak of the destruction of the very capacity of the soil 
to.produce timber in the future; the more remote but 
equally certain disasters which come to soil and climate 
and public health from disturbing the balance of natural 
forces—all these things are either unknown or unheeded 
by the members of the national legislature, and the de- 
struction is allowed to proceed from year to year without 
any honest attempt to check it. 
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It should be remembered, however, that members of 
Congress fairly represent their constituents in this matter. 
f the people of the country were adequately instructed 
they would stand appalled by the magnitude of the loss 
and danger which threatens, and they would speedily 
compel their representatives to take efficient action for 
maintaining the forest-property of the nation. The busi- 
ness interests which are benefited by protection take 
pains to make themselves felt in Washington; so do 
those industries which will be .benefited by free 
trade. The men who imagine that the free coinage of 
silver will bring prosperity to them, and the other class 
who are equally convinced that such coinage will interfere 
with their prosperity, have agents at the Capitol at every 
session to force upon the attention of the fnembers their 
demands in one direction or the other. The forests, how- 
ever, have comparatively few friends. The people read 
of the devastation by fire, and feel a temporary flush of 
indignation at the waste of the present resources of the 
nation and of their children’s inheritance, but they say 
little and do less. A few public-spirited men and women 
hold meetings now and then and pass resolutions, but 
their words lack the direct vigor of those which come from 
men whose personal interests are at stake. Proper legisla- 
tion for our forests will never be accomplished until the 
people themselves are burdened with a personal sense of 
the need of such legislation. When public sentiment is once 
thoroughly aroused throughout the country the laws will 
come. Every attempt, therefore, to arrest attention and 
direct public thought to the necessity of a careful hus- 
bandry of our forest-resources should be gratefully wel- 
comed; and we have been pleased to read that at a late 
meeting of the Nantucket Improvement Association the 
following resolutions were passed : 


Whereas, the illegal and wanton encroachments upon the 
forest-lands of our nation are rapidly reducing the area of for- 
est throughout the country, and leaving bare the tops and 
slopes of mountains, thus rendering difficult their reclothing 
with a growth of wood, and increasing the danger and damage 
from flood due to the destruction of the leafy mould; and 

Whereas, selfish interests of individuals, land and railroad 
corporations are seeking to encroach upon tracts of land in 
the Rocky Mountain range, California and other sections of 
the country set apart for public use ; or are seeking to prevent 
their enlargement as the best interests of the nation and the 
proper protection of said national reservations demand ; 

Therefore Resolved, That we respectfully request and urge 
the Congressional delegation of our commonwealth in the 
national Senate and House of Representatives to promote and 
press all measures that tend to protect our forests, and to suit- 
ably extend and improve our national parks, having especially 
in mind the Yellowstone Park Reservation, the Yosemite Park 
and the Sequoia Groves of California. 

And, whereas, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
recommends the repeal of laws forbidding the entry of rugged, 
stony or other timber lands unfit for cultivation and allowing 
settlers to use the timber on such lands which they may ac- 
tually need to develop the country ; and whereas, we believe 
that the repeal of these laws is a menace to the best interests of 
the country, that the time has fully come when the timber lands 
of the nation should be jealously guarded from destruction, 
and that a little forethought in the present may prevent serious 
injury and agricultural ruin to great sections of our country in 
the future, or may obviate the necessity of expending vast sums 
of money to recover from such injury and ruin; therefore 

Resolved, That we urge upon the members of Congress 
to resist the repeal of any law that protects forese-undt and 
to advocate all laws that may render forest-protection and 
extension more effective. 


The national forests belong to the people of Massa- 
chusetts as truly as they do to the people of the states and 
territories in which they are situated, and it is their right 
to make protest against the failure to protect their property. 
It would be a hopeful indication if other organizations 
throughout the country would take similar action. If 
every rural improvement association, farmers’ institute, 
grange convention, horticultural or agricultural society 
would discuss the propriety of making such petition it 
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would develop interest in the subject, stimulate inquiry 
and promote popular knowledge. It would organize and 
unify the thought and effort which are now lost because so 
desultory and disunited. It would impress Congress with 
the paramount importance of our forest-interests and serve 
notice upon our law-makers that here is one subject con- 
cerning which the people expect them to make laws. 


A friend communicates the following from a letter re- 
cently received from Professor Goodale, who is now in 
Australia on his way to New Zealand : 


It may interest you to know what species are grown as gar- 
den-plants in the cooler parts of Ceylon and in extra-tropical 
south Australia. In Ceylon, for instance, around the railroad 
station at Matale, in a well-kept enclosure, were the ordinary 
perennials and annuals of our own gardens. Phloxes, Pelar- 

oniums, Portulacas, Zinnias, Tagetes and Roses were grow- 
ing side by side with truly tropical plants. The juxtapositions 
were, in some cases, positively startling. 

In Adelaide and vicinity, where oranges ripen in perfection 
and where the Date-palm is of vigorous growth (although prac- 
tically unfruitful), one finds Chrysanthemums, Amaranths and 
the ordinary bedding plants in good condition. Some of the 

arterres in the Botanic Garden at Adelaide are extremely 

eautiful. 4 

The Orchid houses contain about 400 species and varieties, 
mostly in good condition. The Fern houses contain almost 
500 species and varieties, but there are many specimens dis- 
tributed through the other houses. Overcrowding, that most 
natural and pardonable fault, is very marked, and would seem 
to demand imperatively that Dr. Schomburgk’s request for 
additional houses should be granted by the colony. 

I regret to say that Dr. Schomburgk, the Director of the 
Garden, the veteran explorer, the discoverer of the Victoria 
regia, is now very seriously ill. He has been indefatigable in 
his strenuous efforts to develop certain resources in the col- 
ony and to place its Botanic Garden among the attractions of 
Australia. In some cities one is askedat the clubs: Have you 
seen such and such a street or such and such buildings? In 
Adelaide the stranger is accosted by his host with the inquiry : 
Have you seen our Botanic Garden? .And I can assure 
you that it is well worth seeing. 

It is now a week before Christmas. The journal, Garden 
and Field (Adelaide, December), contains advertisements as 
follows: ‘‘For present sowing, new seeds of Primula, Calce- 
olaria, Cineraria, Mimulus, Coleus, Pansy, etc.” On our tables 
at luncheon we have strawberries, cherries, figs and apricots, 
but the latter are hardly yet ripe. They will be ripe, it is said, 
a week or fortnight after Christmas. 


Insect Enemies of the Pitch Pine. 


[* GARDEN AND Forest for January 7th I gave some account 

of the Tortrix-moth and the White Pine-saw-fly, which are 
injuring the Pines in southern New Jersey. But I find that 
these two pernicious insects are not the worst enemies that 
are attacking these trees, but that several species of beetles 
are making still greater havoc. 

One of the most destructive is the Fine-writing Bark-beetle 
(Tomicus calligraphus). The female beetle of this species is 
small, not more than a quarter of an inch in length, but she is 
strong enough to bore through the rough bark of the Pitch 
Pine until she reaches the sap-wood and there makes a mine 
from ten to twelve inches long, running lengthwise of the tree. 
Along either side of this mine she makes little pockets quite 
close together, into which she drops her eggs. These hatch 
into tiny white grubs, and, as the little mother has prepared 
the foraging ground for this numerous offspring, all they have 
to do is to strike out for themselves, eating as they go, making 
little zigzag galleries extending at right angles from the mother’s 
central mine. 

The entomologist who named this beetle must have had 
considerable imagination to have called it the Fine-writing 
Bark-beetle, as the writing is not specially fine. Although it 
is so small, they come in large numbers and will soon kill a 
young tree. They loosen the bark, and the tree puts on a 
sickly look which seems to invite other beetles of larger size 
to help on the work of destruction. I have noticed several 
species of Buprestis on the leaves and trunks of the trees in 
May, June and July, and we know that the mission of these 
beetles is to perpetuate their race. Their main business here 


is to find good places for the next generation, whose food while 
in the larva state will consist of the pine wood. 


Garden and Forest. 
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These beetles are from half an inch to an inch in length, and 
most of them have a metallic reflection, which in some of the 
species is quite brilliant. It is wonderful how quickly they 
will find a disabled tree. Last summer about the middle of 
July a high wind struck our town, leveling a good many 
trees. Among those that were destroyed on my place was a 
Pitch Pine, which was broken off about twelve feet from the 
ground. The top was dense and heavy, and the trunk broke 
just below the branches, where it was about a foot in diameter. 
In less than a week from the time it was broken I noticed two or 
three species of Buprestis beetles on the trunk. Chalcophora 
Virginiensis and C. liberta were the most abundant, and they 
soon began to work their way through the bark until they 
reached the sap-wood. 

Before the summer was over the result of their work could 
be seen by the sawdust all around the base of the tree, and 
their sawing could be heard at a distance of several feet. 

I shall now have an opportunity of learning how long these 
beetles live in the larva state, and shall be able to tell whether 
any will come out next summer, or whether they will pass the 
second winter in the pupa state. I think, however, it will take 
two years or nearly that time for them to mature. I base my 
conclusion on the fact that two years ago some of these Pines 
were cut down, and I have just examined the wood and find 
the creatures in the pupa state still. I removed the bark from 
a portion of the wood and had a piece split off about fifteen 
inches long by three in width. In this small piece I liberated 
twenty-one pupe, all alive. 

These beetles ought to be called wood-engravers, for the 
mother’s work in the soft sap-wood is really beautiful. It con- 
sists of moderately broad, wavy, irregular depressions, with 
narrow borders of-raised work, which reaches up to the bark, 
making separate compartments. Their work is left very clean 
and white. Ineach of the compartments, placed on one side, is 
a little hollow or cradle, which the mother made for the safe- 
keeping of her eggs. She puts one in each hollow. On this 
piece of wood which lies before me most of the eggs hatched, 
and the larve have spoiled their little cradles by eating their 
way down into the wood. Some of them went nearly straight 
down two or three inches. Others went not more than half 
an inch, and then turned and went lengthwise of the grain. 

The larva pupates in the bottom of its mine, where it makes 
a cell rather larger than the rest of the tunnel. The holes at 
the mouths of their tunnels, from which the beetles will escape 
next spring, are about one-fourth of an inch in breadth. 

Dr. Packard says in his ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Forest and 
Shade Trees”: ‘‘ After several years’ attempts we have not 
been able to clear up the habits of either species of Chal- 
cophora, or to detect the larve.” I think he would have no 
difficulty in finding the culprits here in all of their stages. 

I occasionally meet with the common Long-horned Pine-borer, 
Monohammus confusor, but it is notcommon here. The most 
that I have seen have come from White Pine lumber which has 
been brought from other localities. This beetle is remarkable for 
its longevity. I have a white pine bureau which I know to be 
thirty years old, and I do not know how much longer it is since it 
was made. In the summer of 1889 I heard a grating, creaking 
noise in this bureau for the first time, and as I had read 
accounts of this beetle living so long in pine furniture, I was 
much interested to see what would make its appearance. The 
saw-dust work of the creature was sprinkled quite liberally 
over the contents of oneof the drawers. Finally a male Long- 
horned beetle nearly an inch in length, with antennze about 
three times the length of the body, madeitsappearance. The 
creaking noise still continued and the dust was still thrown 
down, but Isaw no more beetles that summer. Again last 
spring the noise commenced, and two more beetles of this 
species came out. These were females with antennz not 
much longer than the length of the body. 

Had these beetles been imprisoned there all these years, or 
had some mother beetle gained access to the bureau and left 
her eggs there ? 

Some twenty years ago I occupied a house with an un- 
finished attic. The timber in the attic was all of white pine. 
During the ten years that I remained there every summer 
more or less of these beetles came out of the wood. I never 
became satisfied whether they continued to reproduce their kind 
here, or whether they were all in the lumber at the time of 
building and remained dormant all these years. When a 
beetle came out from its imprisonment its first move was 
toward the light. There were several windows in the attic, 
but the blinds were usually all closed; still light came in 
between the slats, and the beetles always started for the nearest 
window, as if they had no purpose in view except to make 
their escape. The windows were generally closed, and so 
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not many left the attic alive, but died on and around the 
windows. 

This bureau of which I speak stood in this house on the 
second floor just beneath the attic. It is veneered on all sides 
except the back, where possibly a mother beetle might have 
gained access. It is eleven years since it was removed, and if 
we conclude that the eggs were left then by one of these attic 
beetles, it must have taken them nine or ten years at least to 

me to maturity. 
“Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Lenoir’s “ Elysée.” 


Soe after the National Assembly took control of affairs in 

France it charged its ‘‘ Committee of Alienation” to see 
that all works of art contained in buildings which had been 
declared national property should be preserved and properly 
cared for. In consequence a ‘‘ Monument Commission” was 
formed of artists and savants ; the Maison des Petits Augustins, 
in a street of the same name in Paris, was set apart for the re- 
ception of works of sculpture and painting, and other confis- 
cated monastic houses were appropriated for books, manu- 
scripts and minor works of art. In the year 1791 Alexandre 
Lenoir, a young man of good education who had studied to 
be a painter, was appointed curator of the museum. The 
work of filling it was begun and completed by him, but when 
he died, in 1839, it had long been a thing ofthe past. After 
the Restoration, in 1817, his ‘‘Museum of French Historical 
Monuments” was suppressed, and its contents were either re- 
turned to their original homes or, in most cases, transferred 
to the Louvre, the Ecole des Beaux Arts or Pére-la-Chaise. 
But, in the beautifully illustrated book which Lenoir fortunately 
wrote, the history of his museum and the description of its 
contents are preserved for us.* 

If we judge by the light of our own happier day, the idea of 
dragging noble monuments from all parts of France to be set 


,up coldly in a Parisian museum, shorn of their historic associ- 


ations and of their old artistic environment, seems close upon 
acrime. Yet it is proved by almost every page of his book 
that Lenoir was a man of artistic feeling, and especially by 
passages like the one in which he says: “‘ In spite of the mul- 
tiplied protests of various artists, 1 have constantly solicited 
the transport of monuments of the Middle Ages, which they 
regarded as useless to the arts, and have succeeded in ob- 
taining them.” This is not merely to say that he was a more 
wide-minded vandal than most of his contemporaries. The 
Revolution had just spent its first fury, not only upon aristo- 
crats and priests, but upon countless works of art which, in 
the minds of the populace, were dishonored by their connec- 
tion with aristocracy or priestcraft. Monasteries had been 
confiscated and destroyed and their contents reduced to pow- 
der. Churches were faring hardly better. Less damage was 
done to the cathedrals of France, it is true, than had been 
done, by a more gradual process, to the cathedrals of 
England during the Reformation and the long years of 
indifferentism which followed it; yet they were greatly 
injured, while scores of other churches, sometimes of 
equal size and beauty, had been secularized or torn stone 
from stone. For years after Lenoir began to form his 
museum the work of destruction went on, though in a 
more legalized way. When Napoleon came with his strong 
hand to enforce respect for art as well as for law, there was 
less excuse for enlarging, or even keeping up, the museum. 
But Napoleon’s intense desire to enrich his capital may well 
have encouraged the despoiling of his own provinces while 
he was ravishing foreign lands. Lenoir tells us of the state 
in which he found, for example, the famous Church at St. 
Denis, ‘‘ which the fire seemed to have devoured from the 
crown of the vaults to the bases of the tombs,” and of how he 
rescued from these tombs “ such dééris as could be restored.” 
Itis unquestionable that with all the harm he must have wrought 
in transporting his monuments, and especially in restoring 
them according to the skill of his unsympathetic time, he did 
more good than evil, preserving, if in a mutilated state, many 
things which would otherwise have perished, and, by the mere 
formation of his museum, insisting upon the value of the art 
of other days. : 

Just now, however, I wish to speak not of the museum itself, 
but of the so-called ‘“ Elysée” which Lenoir connected with it. 
The Maison des Petits Augustins, and even the street to which 





* Musée des Monumens frangais, ou Description historique et chronologique des 
Statues en marbre et en bronze, Bas-reliefs et Tombeaux des Hommes et des Femmes 
célébres pour servir 4 Histoire de France et & celle de Art. Par Alexandre Lenoir, 
Fondateur et Administrateur du Musée. A Paris. [The first volume bears the date 
1800, while the others were published from time to time down almost to the date of 
Napoleon’s banishment.] 
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it gave the name, are now blotted from the map of Paris; but 
a hundred Bing ago it still had its old walled-in conventual 
garden, and in this Lenoir established a sort of factitious ceme- 
tery, naming it, in the classicizing spirit of the day, after the 
“Elysian Fields” of the Greeks. Such an Elysium, he says, 
seemed to suit the historical character which he had endeav- 
ored to give his museum, although one hardly sees the con- 
nection between a series of rooms filled with French monu- 
ments chronologically arranged, and a cemetery in which he 
strove to realize what he fancied to have been the idea of the 
Greeks with regard to a future world! However, his descrip- 
tion is as charming as his cemetery must have been. “In this 
calm and peaceful garden,” he says, ‘‘ one may see more than 
forty statues ; tombs, placed here and there on the green turf, 
lift themselves with dignity in the midst of silence and tran- 
quillity. Pines, Cypresses and Poplars accompany them ; 
small columns and cinerary urns, set on the walls, concur in 
giving to this happy spot the sweet melancholy that speaks to 
a sensitive soul. Here one finds the tomb of Abélard and 
Héloise, upon which I have had engraved the names of this 
unfortunate couple ; the cenotaphs and recumbent statues of 
the Good Constable and of Sancerre, his friend ; in sarcophagi 
executed after my plans and drawings rest the illustrious re- 
mains of Descartes, Moliére and La Fontaine, and those of 
Turenne, Boileau, Mabillon and Montfaucon. Further off a 
column supports, in a vase, the heart of Jacques Rohault, wor- 
thy rival of Descartes. Near this philanthropic heart one dis- 
covers the modest and touching epitaph of Baptiste Brizard, 
that favorite of Melpomene, who once made the stage of 
France beloved.” 

Thus Lenoir writes in the general introduction to his book, 
and in the concluding volume a whole chapter is devoted to 
the Elysée. Much of it is taken up with sentimental explana- 
tions and reflections, but it also includes descriptions of some 
of the monuments and tells whence a number of the relics 
they enshrined had been brought—as the remains of Descartes 
from Sweden, and the heart of Jacques Rohault from the 
church of St. Geneviéve, in Paris. This last fact certainly 
proves that something of vandalism had crept into Lenoir’s 
original wish merely to preserve threatened treasures from 
destruction. 

But our chief interest is with Lenoir’s cemetery as a whole 
and the manner of its arrangement. As he says nothing to the 
contrary, he probably did not alter the disposition of the 
monastic garden, but simply arranged his looted and newly 
manufactured tombs among the Cypresses, Myrtles, Poplars, 
Pansies, Violets and Rose-bushes, to which he constantly re- 
fers as harmoniously surrounding them. His pictures show 


us many of these, and, if the delineators were faithful, the- 


grouping of tall shafts with slender trees, and of lower tombs 
with masses of shrubbery, must have been both tasteful and 
effective. The most interesting, because most extended, view 
is the one which, on a slightly smaller scale, is reproduced on 
page 67. The monument in the foreground is that of Des- 
cartes, and was a creation of Lenoir’s own. But in the middle 
of the picture we are delighted to recognize the famous statue 
of ‘‘ Diane chasseresse,” which Jean Goujon modeled, it is 
said, from Diane de Poitiers herself, and which formed the 
chief ornament of the cour d'honneur in her chateau at Anet. 
But for Lenoir this statue would have perished, as likewise 
Goujon’s splendid gates which now stand in the court-yard of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; and on the fountain pedestal where 
he placed the statue it stood somewhat as it had at Anet 
(where its still loftier pedestal rose from the centre of a large 
ornamental basin), and must have looked far better than 
it does to-day near the eye in a small salon in the Louvre. 
Another glance at the picture will show the chief reason 
why an account of Lenoir’s Elysée is here in place. It is an 
almost ideal picture of that natural aspect which we strive to 
give our own cemeteries and which is generally thought a 
distinctively American conception. Of course one dares not 


speak too decidedly ; but it seems as though this Elysée may ~ 


well have been the first realization of such a conception—as 
though Lenoir had been the inventor of a scheme which, 
probably in all ignorance of his ephemeral creation, has 
singe been so widely and variously elaborated in the New 
World. And where have we improved upon his execution of 
the scheme? Certainly not in our monuments themselves, 
even if we judge by the most dana/e of those which he him- 
self designed, and certainly not in their arrangement as re- 
gards one another and the natural features associated with 
them—a fact which would be still clearer could we show more 
of the pictures in his book. Is not such an unsymmetrical yet 
harmonious grouping as his far better than our usual attempts, 
where we vibrate between a formality at variance with natu- 
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ralistic surroundings and a heterogeneousness without har- 
mony or coherent effect? Would his Elysium have been 
improved by railings to show just how much property each 
dead man might claim? Or by mounds to explain beneath 
just what square of turf his body lay? Have we not here at 
once harmony and variety, dignity, grace and true repose ? 
And while each monument helps the effect of the others, is 
not each sufficiently conspicuous and individualized? Of 
course we cannot often have Grecian colonnades or statues of 
the importance of the ‘‘ Diane ’—nor should we want one just 
like the ‘‘ Diane,” which was evidently out of place in a so- 
called cemetery. But simple square tombs, columnar shafts, 
and small monuments like the one we see to the right of the 
“Diane” are well within our reach, and there is no possible 
reason why our planting should not be as artistically done as 
the old monks had done it, in unwitting anticipation of Lenoir’s 
needs. 

One longs to know whether Lenoir really altered the garden, 
or, if not, just when and by whom it had been arranged. For, 
at the end of the last century, ‘‘ natural” gardening arrange- 
ments had only just begun to be liked in France, Marie Antoi- 
nette’s famous “ English Garden” at Versailles having been 
the first of its kind. A small urban garden is the last to which 
we should have looked for an innovation upon the long-pre- 


‘line £ lity j Seay 
= Te M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


A LARGE part of the first number of the new volume of 
the Botanical Magazine is devoted to the wonderful Aroid 
of Sumatra, Amorphophallus Titanum, which flowered last 
year at Kew, two double and a single plate (4. 7153, 7154, 7155) 
being necessary to display its habit and floral structure. This 
plant is certainly one of the wonders of the vegetable world, 
and the fact that it has been grown and flowered at Kew is 
pretty good testimony, if such testimony were needed, of the 
enterprise and skill of the Director of that great establishment 
and of his assistants. ‘‘ The single flower,” to quote from Dr. 
Beccari’s account of its discovery, reproduced by the editor of 
the Botanical Magazine, ‘ with the tuber from which it springs 
almost directly, form together so ponderous a mass that for 
the purpose of transporting it it had to be lashed to a long pole, 
the ends of which were placed on the shoulders of two men. 
To give an idea of the size of this gigantic flower it is enough 
to say that a man standing upright can barely reach with his 
hand the top of the spadix which occupies the centre of the 
flower, and that with open arms he can scarcely reach half- 
way round the circumference of the funnel-shaped spathe 
from the bottom of which the spadix arises.” Forbes, in his 
‘‘ Naturalists Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago,” en- 
countered the plant, and describing it says, on page 175, that 
he found it in the Barisan range growing in sandy soil, the 
largest specimen measuring seventeen feet in height, and 
again that on the Kling River he met with the largest tubers 
which have yet been noticed. They were six feet six inches in 
circumference, the stem at the base girthing two feet seven 
inches, the whole forming a load for twelve men. But per- 
haps even a better idea of the size of this plant appears from the 
fact that a full-size drawing of it, made under the direction of 
its discoverer, Dr. Beccari himself, and presented to Kew, occu- 
pies a canvas, without margin, which is eighteen feet long by 
fifteen feet six inches broad. It represents a leaf of the full 
size growing out of the ground, and underneath it two Suma- 
trans carrying a flowering specimen lashed to a pole. 

The other plant figured in this issue of the Botanical Maga- 
sine is Dipladenia illustris, var. glabra (t. 7156), a native of 
Brazil, where it has a wide range from the Province of Bahia, 
in the north, to that of St. Paul, in the south. It is a pretty 


‘stove-house climber, with rosy red flowers and thick, coria- 


ceous, dark green leaves. 

The colored plate of the issue of January Ist of the Revue 
Horticole is devoted to the beautiful new hybrid dark red Rose, 
La France de 1889, obtained by Monsieur Moreau-Robert, of 
Angers, by en the Rose Marie Henriette with pollen 
from La France. The seed obtained from this cross was 
sown in the spring of 1883. It produced two plants only. Of 
these one produced a single flower, and the other, which grew 
vigorously, is the one to which this rather unfortunate name 
has been bestowed. Monsieur Carriére believes that La 
France de 1889 is one of the best seedling Roses ever obtained 
in France. 

The colored plate of the issue of 7ze Garden (London) for 
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January toth represents a flowering branch of one of the 
varieties of Clematis Viticella, a native of southern Europe 
and western Asia, and an inhabitant of gardens for three cen- 
turies at least. Clematis Viticella is one of the most graceful 
and charming of all hardy climbing plants, with long-stemmed 
drooping flowers, which appear in succession from June until 
September. Many varieties have been developed in cultivation, 
that figured in Zhe Garden being one of the most attractive. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa. 


HIS handsome plant, which botanists consider a va- 
riety of the Clethra or Pepper-bush, which is so com- 
mon along the borders of swamps near the sea-coast of 
the northern states, is quite distinct from the garden point 
of view and a desirable plant to cultivate, because it does 
not bloom until the northern Clethra is out of flower, and 
because it continues to produce its flowers late into the 
autumn. 

This variety, as it appears in the Arnold Arboretum, 
forms a spreading bush three or four feet high with ample, 
ovate leaves, entire toward the base, sharply serrate above, 
two and a half to three inches long, one and a half inches 
broad, pointed or rounded at the apex, and covered even 
at maturity on the lower surface, as are the shoots of the 
year, the branches of the panicles, the pedicels and the 
outer surface of the calyx, with dense hoary tomentum, 
which is the characteristic feature of this plant. The flow- 
ers are produced in panicled racemes, which exceed in 
length those of the northern plant, and are sometimes six 
or eight inches long. The individual flowers, too, are 
considerably larger, but otherwise not different from those 
of the common Clethra. 

Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa,* is probably a rare plant 
in its native swamps, and I have never found it in any 
part of the southern states I have visited. It was discov- 
ered by the elder Michaux growing in swamps in South 
Carolina, and there is a specimen in the Gray Herbarium 
collected by Chapman in Florida, without any particular 
locality being indicated, and one from Alabama, also with- 
out locality. It is, however, an old inhabitant of European 
gardens, where it appeared during the last century, and 
various portraits of it have been published, although none 
of them do much justice to the beauty of the plant. 

The specimen from which our figure (Fig. 14, p. 65) 
has been made has been growing for a number of years 
in the Arboretum, where it flowers regularly during nearly 
two months every autumn with the aid of a slight winter 
protection of evergreen branches, but it has not produced 
fruit. It was derived from the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

C. S. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
New Plants of 1890. 


“THE new and noteworthy plants introduced into English 
gardens last year were noticed by me almost weekly in 
my letter to GARDEN AND FOREST, while in his lists of new 
Orchids Mr. Rolfe has kept your readers well informed of 
these plants. It may, however, be worth while passing in 
review the most noteworthy of all these new introductions, 
judging them on their merits as plants for the garden. For a 
plant may interest, and even appear pretty, in a botanical sense, 
and yet have little or no claim to the notice of horticulturists. 
The whole catalogue of the new plants of last year contains 
scarcely anything of exceptional merit. Not even among 
Orchids, usually so rich in new prizes for the cultivator, is 
there any one plant of extraordinary interest or beauty equal 
to those we already possessed, though there are not a few 
which might be classed as first-rate acquisitions did they not 
resemble so closely others already in cultivation. 


* Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa, Michaux, ‘F1.,” i., 260.—Chapman, “Fl. S. 
States,” 264. ray, “Syn. Fl,” ii., i., 45+, 

C. tomentosa, Lamarck, “ Dict.,” ii., 46.—Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 3743.—Watson, 
“ Dend. Brit.,” i., 39, t. 39.—Loudon, “ Arb. Brit.,” ii., 1128, Figs. 928, g29. 

C. incana, Persoon, “Syn.” i., 482. 

C. pubescens, Willdenow, *‘ Enum.,” 455. 
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Fig. 14.—Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa.—See page 64. 


The question naturally arises, Howisit that so few good plants 
are introduced now, compared with the rich harvest each year 
brought, say, in Dr. Lindley’s time or even later? Have nur- 
serymen and others interested discovered that more can be 
made out of the material already at hand by cross-breeding, 
selection, etc., than out of new introductions? It cannot be 
that the ground is exhausted; that everything worth having 
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has been secured. Therearescores, 
one may safely say hundreds, of 
beautiful plants known to botanists 
which have never yet been seen in 
the garden. China, upper Burma, 
New Guinea, Madagascar, Africa 
and South America teem with good 
garden-plants of all kinds. Even 
ground already beaten over by col- 
ectors contains many beautiful 
plants unknown in_ horticulture, 
while among early introductions, 
which have since disappeared from 
gardens, there are a great number 
of first-rate things. 

Of course we have an enormous 
number of beautiful plants in every 
department of the garden, and, as 
many would say, more than suffi- 
cient for our needs. Yet a new in- 
troduction of sterling merit is cer- 
tain to find general favor, and while 
we all love old favorites we are all 
of us always ready to welcome 
new friends. 

ORCHIDS.—Perhaps the most in- 
teresting new Orchid of 1890 is 
Moorea irrorata,anew genus, which 
flowered at Glasnevin, and is named 
in compliment to the Curator, Mr. 
Moore. It is allied to Houlletia, has 
a spike eighteen inches long, bear- 
ing a dozen fleshy flowers, two 
inches across, and colored rich red- 
dish brown. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Moore’s plant is unique, and we do 
not even know of what country it 
is a native. Dendrobium Moder. 
lanei, introduced and flowered by 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, is beauti- 
ful in flower, but it comes from New 
Guinea, and, like almostall the Den- 
drobiums from that region, it is, 
unfortunately, too difficult to man- 
age to ever find general favor. 
Among Cattleyas the only new in- 
troductions of ‘note are C. Wa- 
rocqgueana, C. Lindeni and C. Rex, 
of the Messrs. Linden. The first- 
named is an improved C. Gaskelii- 
ana, the second a good C. /adiata, 
and the third not unlike the white 
C. aurea, known as C. Jmschootiana. 
Cymbidium Traceyanum is a big- 
flowered C. Hookerianum, the older 
name for which is C. grandiflorum. 
Three new Sobralias, named S. 
Lowti, S. Sandere and S. Wilsoni, 
differ only slightly in color from 
species already known in gardens. 
There are only two newly intro- 
duced Cypripediums—C. Schom- 
burgkii and C. Siamensis—and 
these are scarcely more than bo- 
tanical curiosities. The same may 
be said of the seven new species of 
Masdevallia. This genus is attract- 
ing an unusual amount of attention 
just now, as is shown by the fact 
that more new species have been 
introduced lately than of any other 
genus of Orchids. The pick of the 
lot is 4. Lowit, which has the habit 
of M. Chimera, tailed flowers, three 
inches across, and white with pur- 
ple spots. 

Varieties of species already estab- 
lished in gardens continue to appear 
omens the numerous plants an- 
nually imported, and some of these are valuable. Cattleyas 
have produced C. Lawrenciana, var. Vinckii, with flowers of 
a decided bluish or magenta hue; C. aurea, var../mschootiana, 
with white sepals and petals and a richly colored lip; C. granu- 
losa, var. Buyssoniana, with white sepals and petals. Lzlia 
have revealed several excellent varieties, particylarly in Z. 
prestans alba and L. elegans Broomeana. 
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HYBRID ORCHIDS eclipse in beauty and interest the new 
introductions. Best of all is Phajus Cooksoni,a hybrid be- 
tween P. tuberculosus and P. Wallichii, raised by Mr. Norman 
Cookson. It has the constitution of the latter parent and the 
elegance of the former, plus a rich rosy color. This Orchid 
ought to prove a useful garden plant. Equaling the Phajus in 
interest is the hybrid Odontoglossum Leroyanum, raised by M. 
Leroy, gardener to Baron E. de Rothschild at Gretz, its parents 
being O. crispum and O. luteoparpureum. It is the first hybrid 
Odontoglossum originated in the garden. Equally interesting 
are the two bigeneric hybrids produced and flowered last year 
by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons—namely, Epiphronitis Veitchit and 
Sophrocattleya Calypso. Masdevallia Stella is an additional 
hybrid in this genus. Dendrobiums have produced several 
beautiful hybrids, those exhibited by Sir T. Laurence at the 
beginning of the year being at least as beautiful and interest- 
ing as the best of those previously raised ; they are named 
Juno, Luna, Chrysodiscus and Melanodiscus. Something like 
thirty hybrids have been added to Cypripedium, and, whilst a 
few of them are good, most of them are of no account. The 
cream of them are Aylingii, H. Ballantine, Pollettianum, Vipani 
and Osbornei. Cattleyas and Lzlias have added nothing par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.—The most interesting 
new plants in this department are the following: Heliamphora 
nutans, which has been successfully introduced from Roraima 
by Messrs. Veitch and which flowered in their nursery last 

ear. Itis a near ally of Sarracenia, having erect, pitcher-like 
eaves and regular white flowers not at all like those of Sarra- 
cenia and Darlingtonia. Hitherto, however, the Heliamphora 
has not shown a disposition to grow freely under cultivation. 

Messrs. Veitch have also distributed three new Nepenthes of 
good quality—namely, JV. stenophylia, a narrow pitchered spe- 
cies not unlike 4. Curtisii, and two varieties of the excellent 
N. Burkei, named prolifica and excellens. 

' Clematis Stanleyi must be numbered among the prizes of 
last year, but it needs no more than mention in these pages. 
Hemanthus Lindeni is a handsome species in the way of H. 
Kalbreyeri and H. puniceus. Mr. Bull's Sonerila orientalis and 
varieties are pretty additions to this class of stove plants ; they 
have prettily marked foliage, a free branching habit, and pro- 
duce bunches of bright-rose, attractive flowers in profusion. 
A new Fern, in the way of Preris cretica, but far more elegant, 
has been introduced by Mr. Bull and distributed under 
the name of Pteris ensiformis, var. Victore. This will become 
popular as a table-plant, as its frands are semi-erect, very 
graceful and prettily mottled with silvery gray on a bright- 
green ground. 

Calla Elliottiana is a plant which ought not to be lost sight 
of, as it has all the charm of the common C. £thiofica, differ- 
ing only in the clear sulphur-yellow of the spathe. C. £¢thi- 
opica, var. Little Gem, is remarkable in having small flowers 
and leaves scarcely a foot high. 

Cineraria lanata, a tall, handsome-flowered, greenhouse 
plant, and Difpladenia atropurpurea, with rich purplish- 
maroon flowers, were reintroduced into gardens last year 
after an absence of long enough to make them practically new. 

HARDY PLANTS.—Lilium Henryi is the most interesting and 
promising of these. It has already been noted in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, but I may supplement the information already 
given by recording the fact of the bulbs having stood uninjured 
the severe weather here of the past two months. Z. Bolanderi 
is another new Lily, small-flowered, almost black in color and 
likely to please those who cultivate this beautiful butsomewhat 
refractory genus. Three new species of Gladiolus, namely, G. 
decoratus, G. primulinus and G. Kirkii, flowered at Kew last 
year, and were so distinct in color and size as to have attracted 
the attention of breeders of these plants. These three will 
no doubt eventually be heard ofagain. Thalictrum Delavayi, 
a pretty hardy Fumitory from south-western China, completes 
the list of new, good, hardy, herbaceous plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. —Cytisus scoparius, var. Andreanus, is 
the only beautiful new plant in this department. It is a seed- 
ling variety of the common broom, the flowers large, rich yel- 
low, with the wings colored velvety maroon. Grafted on short 
stocks of the type it makes a presentable pot-plant and flowers 
freely when small, so that it should prove valuable in spring 


as a greenhouse plant. 
London. P W. Watson. 


So select the material of planting, or the native material to 
be left growing, that, within reasonable limits, the principle 
upon which Nature, unassisted, proceeds in her selections 
shall be emphasized, idealized or made apparent in landscape 
quality. F. L. Olmsted. 
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Cultural Department. 
Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—V. 


WE have, indigenous to America, a little group of several 
species of hardy wild Roses which are not surpassed 
for beauty and general effectiveness by any introduced spe- 
cies which possess similar characteristics in habit and in color 
of flowers. So far it appears that few variations from the 
natural types have been derived from them. One of the most 
common and familiar wild Roses, which is found on the rocky 
soils in many places along the sea-coast of New England, is 
Rosa lucida, the so-called Dwarf Wild Rose of Gray’s “‘ Manual.” 
This popular name, however, is not to be relied upon as indi- 
cating its habit or stature, because, although it is generally 
rather a dwarf plant in exposed situations, under more favor- 
able conditions it commonly attains a height of from four to 
five feet. 

This species may generally be distinguished from its con- 
geners, by persons who are not botanists, by its rather thick, 
dark-green leaflets, which are smooth and shining above. 

The foliage often assumes brilliant reddish or orange colors 
in the autumn, and for this reason it is often effective when 
growing in masses in shrubberies and similar places. The 
plants have more or less of a tendency to spread over the 
ground by underground shoots. This characteristic, however, 
is not nearly so highly developed in this species as it is in 2. 
nitida, which spreads very freely and thickly over the surface 
of the ground by means of surculose stems from the parent 
plant. &. nitida may generally be readily distinguished from 
the last species by its smaller, narrower leaves, and espe- 
cially by having its stems densely covered with straight slen- 
der prickles, which are of a reddish color. The plant is much 
more slender than &. /ucida, and rarely grows more than two 
or three feet high in cultivation. 

The flowers of both species are in best condition in the lat- 
ter part of June and they are of a bright rose color. Although 
equally beautiful, those of 2X. nitida often seem slightly more 
attractive, an effect which may be due to its smaller bright 
green leaves and slender stems. This species generally 
grows best in moist situations, and the bright color of its foli- 
age in autumn is often quite striking. The fruit of this and 
of R. lucida often remains bright and fresh-looking through- 
out the winter; but in this region, owing to the attacks of the 
beetle, Rhynchites bicolor, the hips are generally imperfect. 

The surculose habit of RX. nztida is imitated by the little 
Prairie Rose, Rosa foliolosa, which was figured on page tot of 
the last volume of GARDEN AND FOREST. 2. foliolosa, how- 
ever, is a very much more slender and more dwarf plant, with 
very few branches; and, moreover, it differs in having its 
stems, which are of a light green color, entirely free Som 
prickles, and only possessing straight, geminate, infrastipular: 
spines, which are often weak and slender. On the flowering 
branches, indeed, the spines are either absent or so little 
noticeable when handled that the species might almost be 
called a thornless Rose. The stems of this Rose are peculiar 
from the fact that they do not live more than two or three 
years. The new shoots branch and flower the second season, 
after which they wholly or partially die and are replaced by 
new stems arising from orfrom near the ground. In this habit 
it is like some of our Raspberries. 

Although naturally only native to regions so far south as 
Arkansas, New Mexico and Texas, 2. foliolosa seems perfectly 
hardy at the Arboretum, where it grows from eight or ten 
inches to a foot and a half in height, and spreads freely by 
underground stems or suckers, by which it may be very easily 
propagated. The — fragrant flowers are two inches in 
diameter, and usually solitary on the ends of the shoots. The 
earliest of them do not open in this latitude until the first or 
second week of July. There is no profusion of bloom at any 
time, but a few flowers continue to be produced throughout 
the rest of the summer, so that the species appears to have 
more or less of the character of the ever-blooming Roses. 

It is a curious fact that, although it has been collected by 
many botanists, there do not appear to be any definite obser- 
vations or statements on record regarding the color of the 
flowers of this Rose. In the original description of Nuttall’s 
specimens in Torrey & Gray’s ‘‘ Flora of North America,” p. 
460, the flowers are described as ‘‘ apparently rose-colored,” 
and the description accompanying the illustration in GARDEN 
AND FOREST states that they are ‘‘ bright pink.” Berlandier, 
who collected it in Texas, notes that the color of the flowers 
is ‘‘ pallide rosei"—pale rose color ; and in the only nursery- 
man’s catalogue where I have seen it advertised it is described 
as from Texas and producing “pinkish-white, very fragrant 
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flowers all the season.” The plants in the Arboretum, how- 
ever, originally grown from seed collected by Dr. George 
Engelmann in New Mexico, have flowers of a very pale lemon- 
yellow or creamy-white color, and there is not the slightest 
appearance which would give the suspicion that the blossoms 
were ever rose-colored or pink, unless it is that a slightly rosy 
tinge may be detected on the outer edge of the petals when 
they are about to fall. It may be that the color in these plants 
is abnormal, but it hardly seems probable. 

The fruit ripens in late autumn, it is light red in color and is 
rather sparingly produced here. On account of its white flow- 
ers and continuous blooming habit this Rose may prove to be 
of much interest and value to hybridizers as soon as it becomes 
well known and disseminated. 

Of the hardy wild Roses indigenous to the eastern part of 
North America the species known as the Swamp Rose (2. 
Carolina) is one of the most familiar. 

Itis the tallest-growing of our local species, as well as the 
latest to flower, the rather small blossoms not appearing until 
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stove would prove entirely satisfactory, my preference for the 
larger being not only because it requires less attention, but 
because it is also useful in the fall, when I screw on 200 
feet of pipe to warm a Chrysanthemum shelter, at which time, 
of course, the consumption of coal is largely above the winter 
average. 

Among other methods of heating, the old tile flue seems to 
be the best, and is no doubt good as long as the flue is tight. 
There are numerous suggestions for heating with coal oil and 
sketches of arrangements to make it efficient. Perhaps, for a 
cold house, where an occasional fire is desired, coal oil may 
answer as a makeshift, but in my experience coal oil is expen- 
sive for a steady heat, and I have never found odorless oil or 
smokeless stoves, and these latter require at all times great 
care, and are unpleasant things tohandle. A flue is necessary 
to carry off products of combustion, and the slightest down- 
draft will throw smoke into the house. 

Such a small plant-house has, of course, its fimitations, and 
will not hold many specimen plants, but will shelter more 

















Fig. 15 —Cemetery of the Musée des Monuments francais.—See page 63. 


the first or second week of July, or after the beauty of most 
other wild Roses is past. In the shrubbery the flowers usually 
appear in large corymbose clusters, and they are followed 
by a profusion of bright red fruit, which retains its color 


throughout the winter. 
Arnold Arboretum. ‘2 G. Fack. 


Plant-Houses for Amateurs.—II. 


HE amount of coal consumed in any stove will vary some- 
what according to the judgment of the fireman, but firing 
twice a day a stove for the house described in an earlier article 
will consume half a ton of coal a month, during ordinary winter 
weather, in maintaining a sixty-degree Fahrenheit night temper- 
ature. Where more frequent supervision is given and the cin- 
ders utilized a saving on this amount of fuel can be made. 
The small stove has a capacity for the consumption of a much 
larger amount of fuel than this, so that in extreme weather its 
heating capacity is quite up to the house of the size described. 
My preference is for a larger stove which has a larger fire-pot, 
and which, while burning slightly more coal, has a larger body 
of fire and requires the minimum of attention. Such a stove 
will burn steadily with closed drafts on a consumption of 1,200 
pounds of coala month. Probably in most cases the small 


plants than would seem credible. With a judicious selection 
one may havea fair number of flowers at all seasons, espe- 
cially if a supply of bulbs is potted up and held in reserve to be 
brought on as required. As our piscatorial friends do not 
measure the success of their expeditions by the weight of the 
fish caught, so the amateur grower of flowers has other pleas- 
ure in the cultivation of plants than in the mere magnitude of 
the crop of flowers. A place in the warmest corner should 
always be reserved for seed-pans, for until one grows seedlings, 
and notes from day to day their development, he misses one 
of the most interesting features of gardening. There is a 
never-ending interest attached to the germination of seeds. 
In the same corner, also, should be made a bed of sharp 
sand, to be changed as required, where propagation of all kinds 
may be carried on. If a frame be made over this, on which 
a plant may be temporarily placed, it will often be useful in 
grafting or in other cases where a close atmosphere is 
required. Of course, this bed should have a bottom of slate 
or zinc, and it is well to box in the space under the bench at 
this point to confine the heat. A sash house is considered a 
rather crude structure, but I find it has one advantage, which 
is that where a house is left without attention all day, it gives 
a certain amount of desirable shading when, as often happens, 
the sun becomes unexpectedly powerful, and the ventilators 
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are not open as freely as they should be for the rapid change 
of air. It seems to me that modest houses of this character 
would often be satisfactory to those who have-a fancy for 
flowers and do not care to maintain a show-house or employ a 


rofessional gardener. 
Pilizabeth, N. rag F. N. Gerard. 


Tomatoes Under Glass. 


1* the rapidly extending practice of winter-gardening at 
the north the variety as well as the quantity of crops 


’ grown has largely increased.. Among these crops the Tomato 


has assumed considerable importance, and has been the sub- 
ject of various experimentation at the Cornell Station for 
the two seasons since the erection of forcing houses here. 

The first crop of this season, which began to ripen the last 
of December, has been very thrifty throughout its growth. 
The seed was sown in the usual manner in August, and about 
a month later the plants were placed in their permanent 

uarters in boxes upon the benches of the forcing house. 
the boxes used are of two sizes, the smaller being ten inches 
each dimension (for a single plant), and the larger eighteen 
inches square by twelve deep, being used for four plants, 
which are placed near each corner. The bottoms of the boxes 
are nailed on somewhat openly, and an inch of cinders or 
other broken material is placed over them to ensure abundant 
drainage. Upon this was placed a layer of decaying sods, 
followed by garden soil, filling the boxes a little more than 
half full. As the plants grow several inches more of soil are 
added, thus inducjng the development of the secondary roots 
upon the stem. All lateral shoots are removed as fast as they 
appear, and the terminal shoot also when the plant reaches a 
height of about four feet. As soon as the main stem begins 
to lop over the plants are trained to upright cords stretched to 
the rafters, being loosely tied to them with a loop of raffia 
placed just below a leaf. 

As would be inferred from its behavior out-of-doors, the 
Tomato requires a high temperature in the house, not less 
than sixty degrees at night, ventilating at seventy degrees on 
cloudy days, while on sunny days the mercury may safely run 
much higher. When the plants are in flower some aid should 
be given in pollinating. As the flower of ‘the Tomato is self- 
fertilized, this is easily accomplished by jarring the plants on 
= t sunny days by gently striking the stem with a padded 
stick. As the fruit sets the larger clusters should be tied up 
to the stem to prevent them from breaking down. Through- 
out the fruiting period it is profitable to apply liquid manure 
once a week; or, as was done with this crop, place a layer of 
stable manure over the soil, the leachings from which will be 
carried into the earth from day to day as the plants are watered. 
It is absolutely indispensable to the success of this crop that 
the houses should be so located as to receive all the light 
possible throughout the day. This necessity has been forcibly 
illustrated in the present instance by a few plants which stood 
in the end of the house and received the direct sunlight only 
until noon because of an adjacent building. Although they 
were by no means in the dark through the remainder of the 
day, yet the lack of light was plainly indicated by the greatly 
decreased fruitfulness, sufficient, as was remarked by an ob- 
server, to make all the difference between a liberal profit and 
absolute loss. 

We have had to fight a number of insect pests, including 
the ever-present aphis and a black mite which is a near rela- 
tive of the red spider and which has appeared with it. This 
mite appears not to yield readily to the commoner remedies 
which prove more or less effectual with the red spider, although 
it is destroyed by a solution prepared from one part of pyre- 
thrum to four parts of alcohol (by weight), and applied with an 
atomizer. This is a tedious process, Rowerer, with plants as 
large as Tomatoes, and it is hoped that a better method will 
be discovered. On the plants mentioned it has been quite 
successfully held in check by burning the leaves which were 
most infested. 

Four varieties have been grown this winter—the Lorillard, 
Ignotum, Dwarf Champion, and a yellow variety, the Golden 

ueen. 

Of these, the Lorillard appears best adapted to forcing, 
although the Ignotum seems to approach it. The Dwarf 
Champion, while fairly productive, would be objectionable in 
most markets on account: of its color, which is tinged with 
purple. The same objection would hold with the Golden 
Queen, although it is a beautiful fruit, and, if grown to a lim- 
ited extent with the red varieties, would certainly add to their 
attractive appearance if tastefully arranged with them in the 
markets. 
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Although the cultivation of the Tomato is attended with 
somewhat more difficulty than many other forced crops, it 
brings generous profits when once its management is under- 
stood. In the crop referred to each plant occupies two square 
feet of space, and is producing, upon a very conservative esti- 
mate, at least an average of one pound of fruit a plant. 

While this is very far short of the claim of an average crop 
of twenty-five pounds a plant for 300 plants, which was made 
and published last season, it is still large enough to allow of 
very satisfactory returns, as the wholesale price in our large 
cities ranges from fifty to seventy-five cents per pound through 
the winter months, so that one can readily estimate the re- 
turns of the crop from a house of a given size. 

Cornell University. C. W. Mathews. 


Some Useful Palms. 


ASTROCARYUM MEXICANUM.—This handsome species de- 
serves a place in any collection of Palms, for, although it ulti- 
mately attains considerable size, it may be kept within reason- 
able bounds for several years. It has large pinnate leaves, the 
pinnz being somewhat irregular in width in a young plant, 
dark green on the upper side, while the under surface is 
clothed with a silvery tomentum. The leaf-stalks, well armed 
with long dark spines, give this plant quite a formidable ap- 
pearance, but also add to its beauty, and, as the foliage is of 
stout texture and lasts a long time, it usually remains well fur- 
nished. This Astrocaryum may be grown in a temperature 
that falls to fifty degrees at night, but will make more rapid 
progress in a warmer house, and it enjoys copious watering 
in bright weather. It is propagated by seeds and by suckers, 
when these are obtainable. 

CEROXYLON ANDICOLA.—The Wax Palm of New Grenada, as 
this magnificent plant has sometimes been called, is also a 
useful Palm when small, the leaves being quite tough and 
capable of enduring out-door exposure in the summer if they 
are not placed in the full sun, while for conservatory orna- 
mentation it has few equals. It has pinnate leaves that some- 
times attain a length of fifteen to twenty feet, this extreme size 
only being reached by fully grown specimens. The petioles 
are nearly erect and well clothed with narrow pinne, which 
are dark green and glossy on the upper side, and covered un- 
derneath with silvery scales, so as to make an effective con- 
trast. In the young plants the leaves are frequently entire, as 
is the case with many other Palms. But this condition is 
gradually outgrown. The name of Wax Palm has been ap- 
plied to this species from the singular fact that the trunk, 
when fully grown, is more or less covered with a coating of 
highly inflammable wax. This characteristic is not seen, 
however, in the ordinary conservatory specimen. In the mat- 
ter of temperature this Ceroxylonis not very exacting. Though 
usually grown in stove heat, the fact of its having been found 
almost up to the snow line in New Grenada seems to indicate 
that cool treatment would be the most reasonable. 

ACANTHOPHENIX CRINITA.—This graceful Palm, originally 
introduced from the Seychelles, has the general character of 
an Areca, but differs from it in being profusely armed with 
long, needle-like black spines, which are abundant both on the 
stem of the plant and also on the leaf-stalks. The leaves of 
A. crinita are pinnate and from five to twelve feet in length, 
the pinne being pendent, and light green on the upper surface 
and silvery beneath. This Palm enjoys a rather high tempera- 
ture, and in the winter should be watered with judgment, or 
the roots may suffer. It can only be propagated by seeds, as 
it makes no suckers, and, as the seeds sometimes take two or 
three years to germinate, patience must be exercised, or the 
seeds may be discarded as worthless before they have a chance 
to germinate. A. crinita is, however, a valuable plant when 
well grown, and quite repays any special effort that may be re- 
quired in order to obtain a good specimen. 

NEPHROSPERMA VAN HOUTTEANA.—This elegant Palm is 
probably better known under one of its previous names—that 
is, either as Areca nobilis or as Oncosperma Van Houtteana— 
and is the only representative of the genus as it now stands. 
It is also a native of that favored locality for tropical Palms, 
the Seychelles, and has most gracefully arched pinnate fronds, 
with long dark green pinnz. The stems of this species are 
also well protected by long dark spines, and, like all other 
spiny Palms, it is difficult to clean if brown scale secures a 
foothold, and therefore this pest should be closely watched for. 
NV. Van Houtteana grows best in a warm moist house, and may 
be potted in such soil as would be suitable for Arecas, one of 
the requisites to success being good drainage. This Palm is 
by no means common, though its notable beauty entitles it to 
more extended recognition. 
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THE MARTINEZIAS comprise another handsome genus of 
stove Palms. MM. caryotefolia, M. erosa and M. Lindeni are 
good examples of these moderately dwarf South American 
plants. MM. caryotefolia has dark green pinhate leaves, with 
pinne arranged along the petiole in groups of several pairs, 
wedge-shaped, and quite broad at the apex. This is a de- 
cidedly handsome species, and also a very thorny one, as the 
spines are not only arranged on the stems, but also to a greater 
or less extent on the under side of the pinnae. JM. erosa has 
also pinnate leaves, and, as its name indicates, the tips of the 
leaflets look as though they had been bitten. This species is 
extremely spiny, not only on the stems and under side of the 
leaves, but also on the upper surface. . Lindeniana is some- 
what similar in general characteristics to M. caryotefolia, but 
has larger terminal pinne, which are lighter-colored beneath. 
M. Lindeniana makes very handsome specimens, and should 


be seen more generally. ; 
Holmesburg, Pa> W. H. Taplin. 


Notes from a Pennsylvania Garden. 


CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS.—This plant is not new, but it ought 
to be more widely known. It is hardy, of such vigorous 
growth that it rapidly covers a trellis or arbor, and yet it is ex- 
ceedingly delicate and graceful in appearance. The flowers, it 
is true, are not as large as they are in some other varieties, 
and are not a perfectly clear yellow, but they are abundant, and 
are followed by pompon-like heads of fruit, which are far 
finer than those of any other species of Clematis. They are 
very symmetrical, of exquisite delicacy of detail, and last in 
good condition for several weeks. This species, moreover, is 
practically free from the mildew which attacks so many of our 
climbers. Clematis Virginiana ought never to be placed in 
even partial shade on that-account, for it will be ruined by mil- 
dew before midsummer. It would be hard to say which is the 
best Clematis, but C. graveolens claims attention for its vigor- 

_ous, graceful habit, striking fruit and freedom from fungus 
attacks. 

AKEBIA QUINATA.—-This woody climber is well known for 
its vigorous growth, which starts early in the spring, and its 
close-twining habit. It will soon cover a large surface almost 
as closely as an Ampelopsis. The quinate leaves are of a type 
not common with us, and they keep their shape and color so 
far into the winter that they barely escape being fully ever- 

reen. The flowers, although not conspicuous, are deliciously 
ragrant, and become more abundant as the vine gets older. 
In order to reach good development it should have consider- 
able direct sunlight. The most difficult problem to deal with 
in planting about buildings is to find plants that will thrive in 
the shade. 

SAURURUS CERNUUS.—Experience here with the Lizard’s Tail 
has been curious and interesting. It is not native to this region. 
About ten years ago a few root-stocks were planted in a small 
artificial bog along with several other species of marsh plants. 
The Saururus flowered that season, from buds previously de- 
veloped, but has never flowered since. The yearly growth is 
exceedingly strong, and it has crowded out everything else, 
covering the whole surface of the bog. The water sometimes 
dries away entirely in the fall, but if tnis has any effect it would 
seem to be to diminish rather than increase the vigor of the 
plants, and therefore to induce, rather than prevent, their 
flowering. Pontederia cordata has not been affected unfavor- 
ably by this drying, nor has Vymphea odorata. 

State College, Pa. W. A. Buckhout. 


Seed-Sowing. 


WORK among hardy plants is now entirely suspended in 

the colder sections, but when the season reopens there 
will be many other things that will need attention at the same 
time, and, therefore, there is no better time than the present 
to arrange for the coming year’s display. There is also no 
better time than the present to sow seeds of hardy perennials 
if one has the convenience of a heated house or a cold frame. 
We have found that many seeds of this class of plants are 
greatly benefited by a steady but thorough freezing. Itseems 
to matter little whether the freezing period be long or short, 
provided it is steadily maintained for the time being. Seeds 
of the new Aguilegia Stuarti were sown last October in sepa- 
rate pots, the one being kept in the greenhouse and the other 
placed in a cold frame and frozen. The seeds in the former 
have germinated but sparingly, while apparently every one in 
the latter has germinated. The plant in question claims close 
relationship with A. glandulosa, and this is what suggested 
the experiment, it being well known that freezing is necessary 
to obtain the best results with that species. Aguilegia Stuarti 
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is, however, said to be the finest Columbine in cultivation by 
the most competent authority. Many of the Columbines are 
benefited by the above treatment, while others will germinate 
readily if placed in heat at once. The more one has to do 
with this most fascinating part of gardening, seed-sowing, the 
more there seems to be to learn; and I repeat that if it is in- 
tended to raise perennials the coming season sow the seed at 
once, and place all in a cold frame for a week or two, and, if 
desired, they can later on be placed in heat, and time may 
thus be gained, or they may be left to germinate with the 
spring sunshine in the frame. 

It is a good plan to sow the seeds, if obtainable, in the fall, 
and this gives the opportunity to handle the young seedlings 
during the dull winter months, for when these seedlings are 
to be cared for later in the season, the pressure of other work 
often leaves them neglected, and a season’s flower is some- 
times missed in this way. 

The value of frost as an agent in neiping seed to germinate 
is well known, but is capable of much wider application than 
is generally supposed. In the fall of 1889 we had a quantity 
of seeds of Rosa rugosa, which were sown in flats as soon as 
ripe and these were placedinacold frame. That winter being 
remarkable for its mildness the seeds showed signs of activity 
early. in March, and on being placed in heat they came up so 
evenly as to raise the covering of soil with them, and thousands 
of fine young plants were obtained in this way, which, with 
two years’ good growth, would be very valuable young stock, 
as this Rose is largely used by planters, and quantities are im- 
ported annually to meet the demand. Seed of Rosa rugosa is 
somewhat difficult to clean, and to separate the seeds they 
must be freed from their outer covering ; the best way to do 
this is to cover the hips with water in an open vessel and 
allow the mass to ferment until the seeds can be easily rubbed 
out with the hands. The seeds will then float and the refuse 
will sink. If it is intended to sow them this should be done as 
soon as the seed is dry enough to handle and treated as above. 
Cleaning by fermentation is perfectly safe as long as the seed 
has a hard outer covering. E. O. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

Begonia Scharffiana.—This new Begonia is now in bloom in 
Mr. B. P. Cheney’s greenhouses at Dover, Massachusetts, and 
the flowers are rathér disappointing. The flowering stems are 
produced sparingly and at uncertain intervals, so that never at 
one time can it be expected to be an effective and decorative 
plant, although its handsome foliage will always make it a 
desirable species and a fit companion for the Rex varieties. 
The flowering stems are coarse, extending about a foot above 
the foliage and covered thickly with reddish hairs. The flow- 
ers are white, but do not fully open, the larger sepals incurving, 
so as to give them a globular appearance, and their covering 
of reddish hairs somewhat mars their beauty. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


Rear ek T. D. H. 


Streptocarpus Kewensis is still flowering abundantly, with no 
sign of ceasing, and itseems worthy of the praise given to it ex- 
cept for its color, which isa ry net Gray and notsatisfying. As 
some of the later hybrids are said to bear flowers of white and 
varying shades of red, perhaps these may prove more satisfac- 
tory in thatrespect. The crimped leaves are very attractive, and, 
unlike those of most Gesneraceous plants, do not seem liable 
to damp off under careless treatment, a point which will com- 
mend it to many. The introducers of the new varieties, ap- 
parently, do not intend that they shall be common, as their 
packets contain surprisingly few seed. They are about as 
small as Begonia seed, and germinate readily under same 


conditions. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard, 


Correspondence. 


Intelligence in Plants. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Ever since’reading Darwin’s ‘‘ Climbing Plants,” I have 
wondered why he did not suggest that plants possess some- 
thing akin to animal intelligence. I bey to narrate an instance 
which corroborates Mr. Ingersoll’s observation in GARDEN 
AND FOREST (vol. iii., p. 318). I once planted a root of the 
Ampelopsis quinguefolia close to a dead Cedar-tree, which 
stood about five teet from the corner of my house. The vine 
climbed to the top of the tree, which had been trimmed of its 
branches, and here its upward growth was arrested. At first 
it threw out branches about equally in all directions, which 
bent over symmetrically. Then, as if conscious that in one 
direction only was — it could reach, the branches on 
the side nearest to the corner of the house grew longest. 
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One branch, larger than the rest, was apparently selected to 
make the attempt to bridge the distance, and, to aid it, other 
branches on that side entwined around it, making a kind of 
rope. The leading branch continued to extend, reaching out 
its tendrils until it touched the corner of the house, when it 
fastened its sucker-like disks to the board. Then its support- 
ers, one after the other, applied their tendrils to the house, 
and all together climbed in various directions until they 
reached the roof. Meanwhile the branches on the other side 
of the plant discontinued their growth and remained drooping. 
Who that has watched the flower-stalk of the Cyclamen bend 
over until it buries its seed in the ground, has not been aston- 
ished at this intelligent effort? Many instances could be 
enumerated which are equally surprising, and in view of such 
cases it seems pertinent to ask why we credit animals with 
intelligence and do not credit plants with similar faculties ? 
Chicago. E. M. Hale. 


The Name of Rhode Island. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Permit me to suggest as a more probable derivation 
of the name Rhode Island than the one given in your issue of 
December 24th, 1890, that Rhode in the old German idioms 
signifies to throw down, exterminate, clear up a forest, and 
corresponds to the English words “rootout.”” Isit not possible 
then that Rhode Island signifies an island which has been 
cleared of wood? Geographical names with this meaning are 
common in Germany, Switzerland, England and other countries 
once covered with forests. Z 

H. Christ. 


Bale, Switzerland. 
Any argument that the name of the island of Rhode 
Island, afterwards transferred to the State, was derived from 
its being bare of wood seems to rest on mere assumption. 
According to local tradition, the island was well wooded 
till stripped of its trees for fuel by the British during their 
long occupation in the Revolutionary War. The records 
of the colony there in 1642 also indicate the existence of 
no small amount of woods, as wolves and deer were then 
so abundant that Roger Williams was specially appointed 
to agree with Mi-an-tun-no-my, Chief Sachem of the Narra- 
ansetts, as to the killing off of these animals by the 
ndians. * 

The name of the island was not changed by the colonists 
from Ac-quid-neck to ‘‘ Rhode Island ” till 1644.f 

It is also of record that in May, 1650, the General Court 
at Newport ordered, “‘ That Pes-si-cus (successor of Mi-an- 
tun-no-my) shall have libertie to gett so many chestnut 
ryens [rinds or bark] upon the common of the island as 
may cover him a wigwam—provided he take John Greene 
with him, that no wrong may bee done to any particular 
person upon the island.” f 

This suggests that not only Chestnut-trees of considerable 
size were then on the commons of the island, but that 
there were many others on the portions of the lands already 
allotted to individual proprietors. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that the lodge, or wigwam, of the Chief Sachem 
of the powerful Narragansetts was doubtless the council- 
house of the nation and no small affair. 

The existence of wood on the island at its earliest settle- 
ment is further established by the fact that, “ At a publiche 
meetinge held at Portsmouth (1640) there is libertie for 
men to get a shipp load of . and pipe-staves and 
clap-board, under directions of the toune of Portsmouth. . 
ce. eee . . to see to gett plankes and. . .”§ 

Further, in relating the settlement of this island, Arnold 
says: ‘‘ The earliest export trade of Rhode Island was in 
lumber. The home prices were regulated by law. In the 
earliest enactment (January, 1639) these are fixed at eight 
shillings the hundred for sawed boards, seven shillings for 
half-inch boards delivered at the mill, and one shilling a 
foot for clapboards and fencing, to be sound, merchantable 
stuff.” Timber was not to be cut ‘“or exported without a 
license. ” || 

* “Bart. Col. Rec. R. 1.,” p. 124. 

t “Idem,” p. 127. 

t “*R. I. Col. Rec.,” L., Pr: 225- 


§ “ Bart. Col. Rec. R. 1.,” p. 74. 
| Arnold’s “ Hist. R..1.,” I., 142. 
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This was at Newport, the south end of the island, while 
the ship-load of lumber, “ pipe-staves and clapboards,” re- 
ferred to above, was taken from Portsmouth, at the north 
end, about the same time. : 

It was also ordered at Newport in 1641, ‘‘ That no fiers 
shall be kindled by any whatsoever, tu runn at randome, 
eyther in Medows or Woods.”* 

Arnold says: “The derivation of the name has given 
rise to much discussion, and that it is difficult to imagine 
by what strange fancy it was ever supposed to resemble 
the Island of Rhodes on the coast of Asia Minor, and that- 
it is equally strange such a tradition should be believed, exu 
cept that it is easier to adopt a geographical absurdity tha 
investigate an historical fact.” 

Verrazano, in the service of Francis I., explored the 
coast and spent more than two weeks, in the spring of 1624, 
in the spacious harbor of Newport. His narrative of an 
island resembling the island of Rhodes refers distinctly to 
Block Island, which may be thought to resemble the 
Mediterranean island. But to this island Adrian Block, 
the Dutch navigator, gave his own name. Afterwards, 
like his Italian predecessor, he sailed into Narragansett 
Bay, and commemorated the ruddy aspect of the place, 
caused by the red clay in some portions of its shores, by 
giving it the name of ‘ Rood Eyland?’ (Red Island) and 
by easy transition Rhode Island.” 


Providence, R. I. 


William D. Ely. 


Meetings of Societies. 
The Western New York Horticultural Society.—II. 


be addition to our report of last week we give abstracts 
of afew more of the addresses delivered. No prizes were 
offered for fruit, but there was a remarkable display of 
apples, pears and grapes, notwithstanding the unfavorable- 
ness of the season. The advantages which fine exhibitions 
of fruit bring to fruit-growers, and the educating influence 
of such exhibitions upon the public, were discussed, and 
a committee was appointed to confer with the State Agri- 
cultural Society in order to secure the offer of such pre- 
miums for excellence in various fruits as would ensure a 
creditable display at the state fairs. 
FRUIT-GROWING IN CANADA. 


Professor William Saunders, director of the Experiment 
Stations in the Dominion of Canada, made an informal address 
on Fruit-Growing in Canada, from which we quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

“A few years ago it was decided to establish five experiment 
farms in various parts of the Dominion. These included a cen- 
tral farm at Ottawa and four others, making altogether 2,200 
acres, under a common management. On Prince Edward 
Island are some of the best farms of Canada, and the system 
of rotation of crops—a seven-year system—is superior to any 
other system in America. The climate is very favorable to 
the production of apples. Nova Scotia likewise has a large 
area which is one of the best Apple-growing districts in east- 
ern America. There is an unlimited demand for the fruit 
grown here, and the orchards are very profitable. The climate 
is very favorable for the production of cherries. During the 
late war some emigrants from western New York took cherries 
with them, and a great variety of promising seedlings has 
resulted from this introduction. The Bear River district has 
become noted for its cherries, producing them in great abun- 
dance. Peaches, also, contrary to what would naturally be 
expected, ripen nine out of ten years. The fruit interests are 
capable of being developed a hundred-fold without overdoing 
the business. One of the P oaragoaese experiment farms is 
located near the centre of Nova Scotia, which has a climate 
much milder than that of Ontario. Our Nova Scotia farm-ex- 
periments are devoted largely to apples and small fruits. A 
thousand miles west of this farm is the central farm at Ottawa. 
In addition to the usual experimentation in dairying and stock- 
raising at this farm, the entire work of a botanical, chemical 
and entomological nature is done for all the other farms, all 
questions of this character being referred by them to the 


**R. I. Col. Rec.,” L, p.tt4 


t Arnold’s “Hist. R, I.” i., p. 70; Note, 
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central farm at Ottawa. Notwithstanding the short period 
since the establishment of this farm, we have succeeded in 
getting a large number of varieties of fruits for testing. In 


addition to many varieties of standard American apples there“ 


are over 200 Russian varieties being tested and 3,000 seedlings, 
the seeds of which were collected from the best fruit obtain- 
able near the northern limit of apple-production in Russia. In 
addition to the apples, we are testing many varieties of pears, 
plums and small fruits. Sixteen hundred miles west from 
Ottawa in Manitoba, near the town of Brandon, is the next ex- 
periment farm, part of which lies in the valley of the Assini- 
boin River. Here many experiments in forestry are taking 
place. The next farm is 200 miles farther west, lying in a dry 
belt of country, swept by hot winds from the south, thus giv- 
ing very different climatic conditions from the farm next east 
ot it. The most western farm is 1,500 miles farther on, near 
the Pacific coast. The climatic conditions in this territory of 
British Columbia are difficult to understand. 

“Within twenty-five miles there is a change from a rainy cli- 
mate similar to that of England to a rainléss district just as 
there is in Washington upon the other side of the line. Here 
fruit-growing can be carried on with the greatest promise, 
most of the plant diseases of the Atlantic states being un- 
known here. The climate is especially good for apples and 
pears, which possess a peculiarly fine flavor. In Manitoba 
and Assiniboin, fruit-growing is difficult. The soil is so rich 
that the trees grow vigorously throughout the summer and 
fail to ripen their wood sufficiently to endure the rigor- 
ous winter. For-this reason it is difficult to make even 
the hardy Russian trees succeed, and eastern trees are of no 
use whatever. We have yet to determine what fruits can be 
adapted to this region. A few Russian Cherries and Apples 
have grown fairly well. Animportant condition of fruit cul- 
ture here is that of shelter, and with this aid trees develop an 
unexpected degree of hardiness, so that we feel that there is 
much to hope for from this source. The wild Raspberry 
grows well here, and Currants and Gooseberries also are quite 
successful. 

“‘One of the most valuable lines of experiment work for these 
various farms seems to be the testing of all attainable varie- 
ties, as sometimes trees, from which it would not be expected, 
prove successful in our climate. In Manitoba, for example, 
very good specimens of the Wealthy apple have been grown. 

“These farms are visited by hundreds of farmers who seem 
anxious to learn the results of these various experiments, 
Having observed that the forest-trees were very fruitful this 
year, a large collection of tree-seeds was made at the various 
farms, and these have been distributed in small packages 
through the mails to farmers throughout the Dominion.” 


HISTORY AND CURRENT PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
PLANT DISEASES. 


In an instructive paper on this subject Professor A. N. 
Prentiss stated that while early writers on agriculture noticed 
the occurrence of diseases of plants, several chapters of Pliny’s 
Natural History being devoted to the diseases of trees, the 
remedies suggested were all in the line of superstitious be- 
liefs and practices. No real progress was made in the knowl- 
edge of this subject for centuries. Without referring to the 
history of the economic study of plant diseases in the Old 
World, Professor Prentiss went on to say: 

“ The first meritorious work of this kind in the United States 
appears to have been a paper on the diseases of the Grape, by 
Dr. Engelmann, in 1861. It was not until 1876 that Dr. W. G. 
Farlow’s exhaustive study of the Black Knot was published.* 
This must be regarded as the first paper which, while possess- 
ing the highest merit as a biological study, was also of much 
value in its practical bearings. For asa rule the first step to 
be taken in gaining a knowledge of the proper method of 
combatting a plant disease is to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the parasitic Fungus which is its cause. This paper of 
Dr. Farlow’'s was speedily followed by other important contribu- 
tions by the same author. In our own state the work of the 
State Botanist, Mr. C. H. Peck, begun in 1868 and continued to 
the present time, has been of great importance. The work of 
Dr. J.C. Arthur on plant diseases at the Geneva Station in 
1884-1887, largely of a practical and experimental nature, is 
well known. Nor should we forget to mention the researches 
of Dr. Burrill, especially on the Pear Blight, which established 
beyond doubt the cause of that destructive malady. 

“ No organized work of any importance was undertaken by 
the General Government until 1885. In that year was estab- 
lished the efficient section of Vegetable Pathology of the 
National Department of Agriculture. The work of this divi- 


*The Black Knot. W.G. Farlow. Bulletin of the Bussey Institution, 1876. 
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sion, carried on by Professor Scribner from 1885 to 1887, has 
since been under the direction of Mr. Galloway. The division 
has now grown into large proportions, with a number of assist- 
ants and agents. Valuable information has already been 
widely disseminated, which, while touching all branches of 
agriculture, is of principal value to the fruit-grower. 

“The most recent advance in the way of special work in the 
field of our present inquiry, is that of the experiment stations 
organized in every state under the Hatch Bill. In the pub- 
lighed report of these stations no less than eighteen of them 
mention the Fungus diseases of plants as one of the most 
important subjects of investigation. Of course, provision for 
this work is no where completely adequate. Indeed, if the 
energies and funds of a station were wholly devoted to this 
subject, the ground could not be completely covered. The 
vastness of the field may be indicated by noting the number 
of Fungi which live upon almost any one of our cultivated 
plants. Thus, no less than fifty species are recorded as 
living upon a single species of Grape (Vitis Labrusca); on 
the Peach, twenty-eight ; and on the common apple more than 
eighty.* Not all of these are parasites preying upon the living 
plant, and of these only a comparatively few are known to be 
to any important degree injurious; but no one can say when 
any one of them may not spring into prominence as caus- 
ing plant disease, owing to changed climatic conditions or 
other obscure or unknown causes. The contributions that 
have thus far been made to our subject by the experiment 
stations could not in the very nature of things been very great ; 
but a beginning has been made, and we must not be too im- 
patient for results. An examination of the bulletins of the sev- 
eral stations for 1889 shows that some twenty papers were 
published. These vary greatly in extent and value, those of 
the Cornell Station, so far as fruit-growing interests are con- 
cerned, occupying the first place in point of merit and im- 
portance. 

“As a further indication of the hold which the subject hason 
the public mind, it may be stated that laws intended to prevent 
the spread of plant disease, or looking to its suppression, have 
been enacted by some of the states, and the subject has been 
more or less agitated in others. How efficient these laws are, 
or may become, can only be ascertained by experience. Be- 
sides this, the subject is now receiving attention in all of the more 
prominent agricultural, horticultural and even botanical jour- 
nals. During the past year many valuable contributions have 
been made, and in at least one of our horticultural journals a 
special department, fully abreast of the times, in which the 
articles are well written and admirably illustrated, is main- 
tained. 

“In the line of remedies for Fungus diseases only a single 
general method, varying more or less as to the details of its 
application, appears to be of unquestioned benefit. The un- 
derlying purpose in all‘cases is to destroy the germ or spore 
from which the injurious Fungus springs. The method con- 
sists of treating the affected plant with some preparation 
which, while not injuring the plant to any material degree, 
destroys the parasite. A very considerable literature is now 
available which discusses the best substances to be used and 
the best methods of application. While the operations called 
for are not especially difficult, the work can best be accom- 
plished by those who have acquired skill in the matter by 
study and experience. It may therefore transpire that in time 
every community will have some one person, well equipped 
with suitable apparatus and material, who will make it a 4 
ness to perform the work for the fruit growers of his region 
to the profit of all concerned.” 


The Committee on Ornamental Plants advised a more general 
planting of native trees and shrubs, and they recommended 
amohg promising novelties the following: A golden form of 
Hop-tree (Péelia trifoliata), which is easy to transplant and is 
said to retain its color better than any other shrub or small 
tree, its foliage remaining a pure yellow until November; a 
pendulous form of the American Elm found in Cayuga County 
by Mr. Henry A. Morgan, and which is represented as growing 
with an upright trunk and long, drooping branches which 
have abundant foliage ; the form of Black Locust which has 
foliage resembling the Mimosa, and which, with a large num- 
ber of other varieties of this American tree, originated in 
Europe ; a purple form of the Weeping Beech, and a sport of 
Nordmann Fir, which has yellow shadings on its dark-green 
foliage. 

Mr. C. A. Green, in speaking of the value of improved varie- 
ties of fruits, gave some figures to show that the Concord 


* A Provisional Host Index of the Fungi of the United States. W.G. Farlow and 
A. B. Seymour. 1888-1890. 
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Grape has been worth at least $50,000,000 to the country. He 
added that the improvement in Strawberries had been most 
marked, and at an exhibition of seedlings at the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station last summer there were hundreds of varieties of 
such a high average excellence that a grower might safely 
have taken plants at random and secured a good collection. 
Our wild fruits offer a tempting field for experiments. It is 
only a few years since the Black Raspberry was domesticated ; 
the Juneberry and High-bush Cranberry are already-on trial. 
Dried elderberries are now sold at the groceries, and the fresh 
fruit was sold in the streets at paying prices last year. 


Last year Mr. George Ellwanger gave the Society $1,000, with 
the provision that its annual income be devoted to prizes open 
to members of the Society. The committee to whom the mat- 
ter was entrusted reported the establishment of the Ellwanger 
prize, which is to be awarded to the owner of the best main- 
tained private place, special reference being had to the plant- 
ing and general treatment of the grounds, The Barry medal, 
costing $50, will be awarded to the originator of the new fruit, 
ornamental tree, shrub or herbaceous plant or vegetable 
a in the opinion of the committee, shall have the highest 
value. 


In the report of the Grape Committee, Mr. W. C. Barry 
named as the six varieties which possessed the most decided 
value for western New York: Lady, Niagara, Barry, Concord, 
Worden and Gaertner. 


Notes. 


Professor S. T. Maynard states, on the authority of the En- 
tomological Division of the Department of Agriculture, that 
the loss to the farming interests, including all its branches, for 
the past year from insects and fungi amounts to four hundred 
millions of dollars. 


A comparison made at the Ohio Experiment Station for two 
years between male Asparagus-plants and female plants show 
that the former are earlier and more productive, and have a 
higher market value on account of the larger size and finer 
appearance of the shoots. 


The fact that Grape-vines suffer from disease in so many 
parts of the world seems less surprising than the fact that they 
ever are in health when we read, on the authority of Von 
Thiiman, a German expert, that 323 species of Fungus para- 
sites have been recognized on Vitis vinifera. 


The death is announced at Lyons, in his eighty-seventh 
year, of Jean Sisley, one of the most famous French horti- 
culturists of the century, and known wherever plants are culti- 
vated for his success in the production of new varieties of 
Roses, Tree Carnations, and especially of Cannas. More than 
any one else he made Lyons one of the centres of horticulture 
in Europe. 

Elwes’ Snowdrops have been in bloom in open borders for 
a fortnight, and-their appearance is most grateful in this wild 
February weather. They were three weeks earlier in the ex- 
ceptionally mild winter a year ago. Plants of Galanthus 
nivalis Imperati we have also seen flowering in a cold ex- 
posure. In a warmer border they would have been nearly as 
forward as Galanthus Elwesit. 


A recent issue of Le Fardin contains a portrait of Victor 
Lemoine, the famous horticulturist of Nancy, with a list of the 
principal plants which he has originated in his long and suc- 
cessful career as a hybridizer. The list includes the double- 
flowered Portulaca which he raised in 1851, and many Clematis, 
Begonias, Lilacs, especially the double-flowered varieties, and 
Gladioli. M. Lemoine, who was born in 1823, isstill active, and 
is as enthusiastic and eager in his favorite pursuit as at any 
time in his long career. : 


Governor Tuttle, of New Hampshire, recently called atten- 
tion to the work of the Commissioner of Immigration, in con- 
sequence of which “more than 350 abandoned farms have 
been repopulated, mainly by Americans, and the business of 
summer entertainment has largely increased.” The Legisla- 
ture of the state has been asked by the Commissioner for an 
appropriation to pay for the preparation and circulation of a 
pamphlet describing and illustrating the attractions of New 
Hampshire as a summer resort, saying that “from the best 
statistics at our command there have been left in the state by 
summer tourists during the year more than $5,000,000,”" and 
that “a large portion of this has been left with the farmers.” 


It may now be considered as a well-established fact, says the 
Botanical Gazette, that vegetation exerts a definite and easily 
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demonstrable drainage action on thé soil. Ebermayer’s earlier 
researches have shown that more water penetrates the soil of 
shaded regions than into that of naked fields. By some recent 
researches he shows that, while the surface portions of the 
soil in a forest is moister than open fields, this is not true of 
the deeper parts within the range of the roots of the trees, for 
this is distinctly drier. For example, at a depth from eighteen 
to twenty inches in a Fir forest of sixty-year-old trees the per- 
centage of water is 15.12, as against 19.89 in naked soil. He 
has also determined that in soil covered with young trees (six 
years old) the loss of water by transpiration is intermediate 
between that from soil covered by mosses and that covered 
by grass. 


The Brooklyn Society for Parks and Playgrounds has issued 
a circular calling attention to the law of this state under which 
it is incorporated and which makes it possible for the citizens 
of any town to associate for the purpose of providing recrea- 
tion grounds for children and others. An association has 
been formed in this city, and it is desirable that similar ones 
should organize in other parts of the state. Ample and well- 
planted school-grounds, which will not only afford space for 
play but will insure abundant air and light in the school-build- 
ing, are of vital importance to the health of the young, and 
liberal space should be provided in anticipation of the rapid 
growth of our towns and the increasing school population. 
We have already given the provisions of this law, but all persons 
who desire fuller information will receive a copy by address- 
ing the Secretary of the Society, Mr. E. O. Ball, 43 Lee Avenue, 


* Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. John Thorpe delivered a practical and interesting address 
on Chrysanthemums before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society last Saturday. He said that if the production of fine 
blooms was the chief object aimed at, the plants should be 
grown under glass continuously ; they should be started in 
May, grown on in pots until they are planted on benches in 
late June or July. Recognizing the greatly increased number 
of varieties offered yearly, he urged the necessity of much 
greater restrictions in the matter of awarding prizes and cer- 
tificates for seedlings. Out of the 120 American seedlings to 
be distributed this spring he thought it probable that only 
twenty-four of them would take rank with the best when the 
flowering season comes round again, Early-flowering varie- 
ties were considered very desirable, but the lecturer expressed 
the belief that, with very few exceptions, the early sorts which 
afford so much satisfaction in Europe would not succeed here. 
It was his opinion that if early varieties suitable to the Ameri- 
can climate are to be had they must be raised in this country. 
He does not consider a blue-flowered Chrysanthemum outside 
the range of possibility, and argued that a sport may produce 
it. One of his hearers having attributed the decline of the out- 
door cultivation of Chrysanthemums to the ravages of insects 
which render good growth impossible, Mr. Thorpe stated that 
the pests can be held in check by syringing the plants, while 
growing outside, twice a week with a solution of one ounce of 
bitter aloes in four gallons of water. 


Catalogues Received. 


JoserH Breck & Sons, 51, 52 and 53 North Market Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Agricultural Implements.—WIL- 
LIAM BULL, 536 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S. W., England ; Select 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, etc.—A. D. Cowan & Co., 114 
Chambers Street, New York; Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds.— 
De LAMATER IRON Works, 21 Cortlandt Street, New York ; Ericsson 
Hot Air Pumping Engine, The Improved Rider Compression Pump- 
ing Engine.—ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Wholesale Catalogue of Small Fruits, Fruit and Shade 
Trees.—V. H. HALLock & Son, Queens, N. Y.; Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds.—HErm. A. HEssE, Weener, Hannover, Germany ; Nursery Nov- 
elties.—GEORGE S. a Fredonia, N. Y.; American Grapevines 
and Small Fruit Plants.—JoHn R. & A. MurDocH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc.—WIL- 
LIAM Parry, Parry, N. J.; Small Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental Trees.— 
Pua@nix Nursery Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Wholesale Catalogue of 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, etc.—PITCHER & MANDA, United States 
Nurseries, Short Hills, N. J.; Souvenir and Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Great Flower Show held at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Chrysanthemums and Single Dahlias,—Dr. 
H. SHROEDER, Bloomington, Ill.; Grapevines, Fruit Trees, Small 
Fruits.—WILLIAM STAHL, Quincy, Ill.; Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines, 
Excelsior Sprayer and Spraying Pump.—W. THoMPsoNn, 34 and 36 
Tavern Street, Ipswich, England ; Choice and Rare Flower Seeds.— 
Tuomas S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, England; 
Novelties in Dahlias, New Chrysanthemums, Vegetable and Flower 
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Idolatry. 


Ephraim was joined to his idols and suffered 
in consequence. So to-day many persons are 
joined to their various idols, and all must 
suffer. There are a t number fixed in 
their opinion that the old-fashioned, hard-to- 
take cathartic pills are still the remedy par ex- 
cellence for dyspepsia, sour stomach, bilious- 
ness, constipation, sick headache, etc., and will 
use noother. Hence they suffer on from month 
to month, when they might find instant relief 
by resorting to Beecham’s Pills. Sold by d 
ae generally. B. F. Allen Co., 365 and ‘7 

anal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 
United States, will mail a box of Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of the price, 25 cents, if your 
druggist does not keep them. 


The Progress of Science. 


The progress of science during the past few 
years has been so great that we look almost 
with anxiety to what the future may have 
in store. The Medical science alone has 
developed wonders sufficient to startle the 
world ; but perhaps no other discovery in the 
medical world has created so great a stir or 
been productive of so much as Beecham’s 
Pills. Sold by druggists generally. B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States, will mail a 
box of Beecham’s Pills on receipt of the price, 
25 cents, if your druggist does not keep them. 


How Long Should We Live? 


Theophrastus thought it extremely hard to 
die at ninety and to go out of the world just 
when he had learned to live in it ; and Aristotle 
found fault with nature for treating man in 
this respect worse than other animals. Many 
persons of the present age have a desire to 
prolong their existence, and yet they allow the 
common ills of life, such as dyspepsia, sour 
stomach, si¢k headache, constipation, etc., to 
wear them out, without resorting to the unfail- 
ing remedy, Beecham’s Pills. Tobe had from 


your druggist, or B. F. Allen Co., 365 and 367 | IRIS EK 
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Canal St., New York. Price, 25 cents a box. 


BURNETT’ 


ne $s 
cia ~ Flavoring 


RACT® 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


— 


ome” 
Ween TRA 


Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


joszrn Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market: 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont ‘Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often ohana or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to —s from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the it two 
years of my lectures on cookery, “ H —s = 
those prepared by Joseph Burnett & 
above all others. 


an aa? EXTRACTS are for sale by Grocers 
generally throughout the United 
States; ; also in many foreign countries. 
Do not t the poor substitutes sometimes 
offered, but in cooee obtaining BURNETT'S, as 
they are THE B 
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PLANT TREES IX WINTER TREES In WINTER 


We have in our iene tae 
a vo fill and shi ‘time oe 
winter. illustrated asi eAtlin OHA 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
Established over Fifty Years. (Mention this 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


For Shipping Plants. 
Unbreakable. Handsome. Durable. Light. Clean. Cheap. 


They insure complete protection to the roots, make a perfect pot for marketing, and effect 
an immense saving in cost of transportation. Cheaper to use ‘‘ Neponset”’ Pots t ‘an to wrap 
with paper. Slips, Cuttings and Young Plants can be grown and marketed in the smaller 
sizes, saving labor of transplanting, and avoiding injury to plant. 

Made in S, A. F. standard sizes. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents : 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 


So, Market St., Boston, Mass. rf a 3M ion a4 33 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, te ae, at. gach = is 38 


38 
Station E, New York City. A CREAT INVENTION. 


-T R E F S ORNAMENTAL} ‘evincnenn:” 


Garden and Forest. 


Write for Samples and Circulars. 
Weight of 1,000 2% in. pots (including crate) .. 
Me “ ome “ “ th 


20 Ibs. 
23 


EVERGREEN, 


FruitNutBearing aes 


‘HEDGING 1 TOWERING SHRUBS and 
GRAPES, SW SMAL UIT is in variety, AS ASPAR GUS. ete. 


The WM. Hi TAME Sait ha Morrisville, B ay hy ‘Penna. 


H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 
GLADIOLI, _ choice named sorts, in over 1. $00 | varieties. 


WHITE (WEW). The best White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
strains are the finest in cultivation. 
MPFERII, Double and Single. Over 500named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
IRIS GERMANICA. A very large collection of all the finest sorts 
TRIS SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color Royal Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all the most choice and latest importations from 
woe and other countries. 

‘e are also very large importers of HY A , TULIPS, CROCUS, Etc., commonly pwn, as 
Dutch Bulbs for Fall Planting ig Spring display. In our Herbaceous Grounds we have a te ay nd varied 
Collection of ‘¥ PLANTS. whi ich for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. e best stock 
Puicuse extant extant. 


of 
DAHLIAS. We oe over three acres, and our stock comprises nearly 1,000 varieties, the cream of this 
country and also of English growers. Catalogues and Special Prices on application to 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


IPOMEA PANDURATA, 


HARDY DAY-BLOGMING MOON FLOWER. 
Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
size and beauty each year. Blooms — and day. The 
flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant. 


RED RIDINC-HOOD PANSY. 
Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large deep 
red color. Hazel eye, edged with shining go Id. 

Z. HAAGEANA fi. pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 
A beautifal shrubby plant two feet high. As —— J of 


Ey den fi from Jun mber. 
AND PLANT CA TALOGUE | ‘AND “LAVE-STOCK. ANNUAL, FOR oe 4 


some colored a & of useful inf The most reliab) 
prea adie ci pints’ “h Caluable collection of BULBS AND Sen 
Raddress SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 


P. & E. TRANSON, 
NURSERIES, 


ORLEANS, FRANCE, 
Beg to inform their American friends NEW LIST FOR 1890 & 1891 “then be had on application 


MEssSRS. KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
5 & 7 S. WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Catalogue contains Wholesale Prices of all the Bo Fuh Se Stocks; an emjonsive Net of Pants 
Trees, New and Hardy Ornamental Plants, Clim the Hardiest and Best 
Roses on Declknoun anal Coes, 


their own Roots. Also, Small Conifers, and Evergreen 
land 2% Years’ Seedlings, most social for Nurserymen. #@~ The greatest attention given to packing. 


ey mall for 





Garden and Forest. [Numer 155, 


7 


Lovett’s Early Strawberry. ; , 
=2. yee earliest large, the largest / ( . Kk (° 
esed “pg on Ping oom ~ ble O- 
prolific of all. Fully described in ore” 
INDIA PONGEES 


Lovett’s Guide to Horti- 
CORAHS. 


culture. Also all good old 
Plain Colors & Spring Printings 


a ren EINE REP OE, Soe f 


and choice new varieties of 

Small and Orchard Fruit, 

Nut and Ornamental Trees 

™. and Plants, etc. It is a book 

of over 80 pages, finely printed 

me andcopiously illustrated. It states 

wy defects as well as merits, gives 

7 prices and tells how to purchase, 

Y plant, prune and cultivate. Mailed 
; with colored plates roc. 


These stuffs are unrivalled for 
durability and wear. 


Bh apap, HK 19th st. 
Mew York. 
Greenhouse--Heating 


NREER’S REER? S E85 VENTILATING. 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. " Base-Burning Water 


DREER’S GARDEN | CALENDAR fr ig ser eee carey ttt ts eas 
HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, servatories. 


“a Trees and Plants by Mail a Speciality. 
J.T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 7 


Please state where you saw this advt. 


PD SLES SE LIF SS NEE BIMBO INOS LEO LEY 


SSS GSAT TTT 


erate SWS SSA LOL NAAN QW 


xa 


ON & STOKES 


FO mailed FREE to all who write for it. Corrugated Fire 


SVELTIES ee FEDS Box Boilers for 


large Greenhouses 


CR eae 2 a 
4 JOHNSON & STOK 7 & 219 Market Sree wer vee PA. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


EI D aa RUITS, Md Three Conte portage for tata Clone 
TREES, ORNAMENTALS, O S + Oo Nr 


CRATES and BASKETS. sane ay for the fruit grower. eieuptians B S 


Estimates Free. You save one half by seeing our list. WEW FRUITS a specialty. Tras 
Yinetrated FREE. E.W.REID, «cc FREE. _E.W.REID, Bridgeport, Ohi¢ Ohio. 


we vour_ |(PREENHOUSES, = RELIABLE SEED STORE 


PALM-HOUSES, Tilustrated, Descriptive and Priced 
DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT CONSERVATORIES. CATALOGUE 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It i —ndagnny td for 1891 will be mailed FREE to all appli- 

a AT Oe ag = IRON CONSTRUCTION cit providing yeu mention thie payer, 
Ev T J ow t 

adore ne fh! CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey city N. J. j Boods Pleue nie aso! de deend See. 


PATENT IMPERISHABLE 
iPARKER«swoopd 
AMERICAN WOODS. PUTTYLESS GLAZING.| paateieh ett dt 
Den mete vd = tpn wa, Under this construction, Greenhouses are i from the 435 NO.MARKET-ST. BOSTON 


beautifull ed s to | constant annoyance of broken glass, 
Ps ro = Ano omy saitel end rapid decay. Over 40,000 square s feet of g 


ue 
eoqeetel views of the grain Like Send stamp for postage of Catalogues IMPRQ} 


Pe ns Very veleable’ for JOSEPHUS PLENTY 


s re Be thts HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT Wonzs. j N CU BA: fk OR 
alee OF WOODS FOR STEREOPTICON “ Office, 69-73 Broadway, New York. 
MICROSCOPE, and WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CA “s oem a ERR Nenana Rese P Poviost and § and Self-R operation Gust. 
very nice for’ fancy and business purposes. Send for SUPERIOR 
ciréulars. ght 
ms. BSB. BOvuUG, it 


scinieiataies itil’ com RAPID PROCESS OF 


N.Y. Engraving # Printing G0.| SSA 9 os rT ha 


PHOTO-PROCESSES. BA vt ———— ce ENGRAVING @MPANY 


E 2 7°99 &- ll NEW CHAMBERS ST 
ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. \ A Grtiandl SI NEW YOR / AND MERCANTILE 


320-322 Pearl Street, & — PURPOSES Ls , 20 Cliff St. 
NEw TOoR=. CORRESPONDENCE SouiciTep. _’ —h 





